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CHAPTEE I 

A   PLEA   FOR   THE  PLAGUE 

Down  at  the  Club  the  other  night  a  party  of  us, 
clustered  in  a  recess,  were  discussing  more  or  less 
despairingly  a  few  of  the  phases  of  the  omnipresent 
Housing  Problem,  when  a  sudden  remark  from 
one  of  the  company,  seldom  given  to  cynicism, 
set  us  all  for  the  moment  agape. 

"  But  is  there  no  way  out  at  all  ?  "  the  parson 
among  us  had  inquired  anxiously. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  medical  officer  with  startling 
frankness,—"  there's  the  plague  !  " 

And  hands  in  pocket  he  stalked  away. 

The  doctor  was  angry  :  not  heartless.  Nearly 
every  day  of  his  life  he  has  seen  the  evils  and  horrors 
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of  overcrowding  in  his  large  and  ever-growing 
district ;  he  has  shown  in  reports  over  and  over 
aeain  what  this  social  sore  in  our  modern  civihsa- 
tion  means,  in  the  way  of  infectious  disease,  con- 
sumption, stunted  growth,  loss  of  vitality,  and 
high  death-rates  ;  and  as  next  to  nothing  has  been 
done,  while  the  evil  goes  on  growing,  he  throws 
out  the  suggestion  in  a  cynical  mood,  that  what  is 
wanted  to  bring  home  to  the  public  a  true  sense 
of  the  mischief  is  the  plague. 

And  the  medical  officer  is  about  right.  Only 
a  few  months  ago  this  country  held  its  breath 
apprehensively,  lest  the  plague,  which  was  raging 
in  Asia,  brealdng  out  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  thi'eatening  Glasgow  and  Hull,  should  fasten 
upon  our  crowded  cities  and  sea-ports  with  fierce 
hunger. 

How  alarmed  London  had  become  is  seen  in 
the  County  Council's  action.  That  body  took  pre- 
cautions to  guard  against  the  plague  in  London 
on  a  scale  that  meant  the  spending  of  over 
£50,000. 

If  this  is  the  price  of  a  precaution  only,  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  the  actual  hand-to-hand  tussle 
with  the  infection  ?  What  tribute  should  we  have 
to  pay  once  the  deadly  contagion  invaded  the 
warrens  of  one-roomed  homes  and  the  overcrowded 
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disease-spreading  districts  abounding  in  all  our 
big  cities  ? 

Would  not  the  cost  be  fabulous  compared  with 
the  amount  now  required  to  put  our  houses  in 
order,  so  that  our  fellow-creatures  might  have 
the  means  of  ordinary  healthy  living  ?  Whatever 
the  cost  of  a  plague  invasion,  in  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  piled  up  as  they  would  be  into  many 
millions,  it  would  be  a  mere  trifle  compared  with 
the  cost  to  the  country  in  useful  human  lives. 

Let  the  plague  once  get  its  grip  upon  us,  before 
we  could  get  rid  of  it  it  would  settle  the  housing 
problem  for  us  in  a  very  practical  way.  It  would 
soon  make  room  to  live  by  sweeping  off  the  excess, 
and  more  than  the  excess,  in  overcrowded  hovels. 
As  fire  upon  oil,  so  would  the  plague  fasten  upon 
the  human  rookeries  that  stand  for  the  homes  of 
England.  Nor  would  it  leave  them  until  the  cities 
where  to-day  people  cannot  find  houses  to  live  in 
became  cities  where  the  houses  could  not  find 
people  to  dwell  in  them. 

What  an  outcry  would  there  be.  How  Parlia- 
ment, that  merely  mocks  at  the  need  to-day,  would 
speedily  be  brought  to  its  senses. 

Yes,  there  is  meaning  in  the  medical  man's 
cynicism  :  the  plague  would  solve  the  problem. 

As    things    are,    ordinary    contagion    already 
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spreads  fast  enough  in  the  overcrowded  districts. 
The  death-rate  from  infectious  disease  is  aheady 
four  times  higher  there  than  it  is  anywhere  else, 
while  the  ordinary  death-rate  is  invariably  twice 
as  high. 

But  it  is  idle  nowadays  to  argue  about  the  death- 
dealing  effects  of  overcrowding.  We  all  know  well 
enough  that  infection  always  reaps  its  richest 
harvest  in  the  slums.  Equally  idle  is  it  to  argue 
about  the  facts  as  to  overcrowding.  Who  does 
not  know  them  in  a  general  way  already  ? 

Knowledge  comes,  but  ^\nsdom  lingers.  The 
facts  have  become  so  familiar  that  they  have  ceased 
to  l)e  startling,  although  in  themselves  they  are 
as  startling  as  anytliing  possibly  can  be.  When 
England  can  regard  with  so  little  concern  the  over- 
crowded eight  millions  estimated  to  be  liAing  in 
its  midst  to-day,  truly  the  times  are  out  of  joint. 

A  state  of  things  forcing  workmen  in  good  em- 
ployment to  leave  their  wives  and  children  in  the 
workhouse  because  they  cannot  by  any  human 
means  find  rooms  to  let  outside  is  surely  a  sign 
of  national  decay.  That  is  what  is  happening, 
not  in  London  only,  where  instance  after  instance 
have  been  made  public,  but  in  small  villages  with 
the  smilmg  open  land  all  round  saying,  "  Build  on 
me  :  it  is  not  the  earth  but  man  that  is  at  fault." 
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Yet,  unmindful  of  tlie  fateful  meaning  lying 
behind  these  facts,  England  all  heedlessly  goes  on 
its  way.  Will  anything  ever  bring  it  to  its  senses 
except  oui' medical  friend's  suggestion— the  plague? 

With  people  at  their  wits'  end  for  want  of  house 
room,  the  worst  kind  of  property-owners  wring 
ruinous  rents  from  the  poor.  Tenants  are  so^^ 
terrorised  by  slumlords  in  the  overcrowded 
quarters  of  our  towns  that  they  dare  not  complain 
about  a  foul  or  shoddy  home,  because  up  goes  the 
rent  again  for  every  little  repair  carried  out. 

Not  content  with  silencing  the  tongues  of  their 
tenants,  some  of  the  slumlords  hold  the  Municipal 
Councils  in  check.  Nothing  is  simpler.  They  or 
their  agents,  or  their  friends,  or  their  agents' 
friends  side  with  the  party  of  interests  at  election 
time,  and  fuid  it  easy  enough  to  get  elected.  With 
a  seat  on  the  Municipal  Council,  all  fears  as  to 
being  put  to  expense  to  keep  their  slums  in  repair 
can  then  be  put  aside. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  much  slumdom 
and  overcrowding  have  grown  up  in  defiance  of 
the  Pubhc  Health  Act.  In  fact,  the  Act  has  been 
a  dead  letter  in  many  districts.  What  these  dis- 
tricts now  want  in  order  to  be  purged  is  not  the 
Public  Health  Act,  but  our  medical  officer's 
remedy— the  plague. 
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What  a  cure  would  it  he  !  It  would  invade  the 
slum  tenements  and  sweep  out  the  slum  tenants 
at  one  fell  swoop.  Where  public  bodies  have  failed 
the  plague  would  succeed  splendidly.  How  speedily 
it  would  clear  out  the  people  living  in  the  base- 
ments, where  the  sewage  water  floods  up  and 
the  rain  water  floods  down  ;  how  remorselessly  it 
would  fasten  upon  the  swarming  family  on  the 
ground  floor,  w^here  the  ceiling  wont  keep  up  nor 
the  riven  boards  keep  down  ;  how  easily  it  would 
mount  up  to  the  tenements  above,  with  people 
herding  and  sw'eltering  in  every  room  at  the  back, 
and  a  greater  number,  perchance,  herding  and 
sweltei'ing  in  every  room  at  the  front !  What  a 
feast  of  human  souls  awaits  it,  where  the  back 
courts  have  no  water-supply  to  closets,  no  dustbins 
for  the  slummers'  garbage,  wdiere  the  drains 
leak,  the  gullies  overflow  ;  where  the  sun  never 
shines  nor  the  breezes  blow  freshly,  and  pure  light 
and  pure  air  are  as  things  unknown. 

Everytliing  is  ready  for  it :  the  harvest  is 
ripe.  The  Municipal  Councils  have  totally  failed 
to  deal  with  overcrowding  and  all  its  ills.  What 
by  being  held  in  check  by  those  of  their  members 
interested  in  house  property,  and  then  over- 
whelmed by  the  clamour  of  the  people  to  be  housed 
in  any  kind  of  hovel  and  at  any  kind  of  rent, 
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the  local  authorities  have  not  enforced  the  health 
regulations,  even  in  a  moderate  way. 

Not  a  single  home  in  England,  be  it  ever  so 
humble,  would  continue  overcrowded,  not  a 
sohtary  slum  would  remain,  were  the  existing 
sanitary  laws  carried  out.  That  is  the  law  in 
theory,  but  in  practice  we  know  dwelling-houses 
are  constantly  becoming  slums,  and  overcrowding 
gets  worse  every  year.  The  Municipal  Council 
sometimes  bestu^s  itself  when  it  is  too  late ;  the 
slums  are  then  found  to  be  lying  around  as  thick 
as  weeds ;  public  decency  can  stand  it  no  longer, 
so  down  they  must  come. 

But  that  is  no  cure  at  all.  While  the  slums  are 
being  pulled  down,  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
owners  who  are  responsible  for  them,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers  who  have  the  slums 
thrust  upon  them— while  this  is  going  on,  the 
families  who  have  been  turned  out  are  crowding 
into  other  tenements  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
making  new  slums  faster  than  the  old  ones  can  be 
pulled  down. 

The  truth  is,  public  action  in  cases  like  these 
comes  too  late.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  slums 
to  grow  up,  and  then  compensating  the  slumlords 
for  cutting  down  their  death-dealing  crop,  the 
wiser  course  would  be  to  prevent  the  seeds  of 
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slumdom  from  being  sown  at  all.  Although  the 
Municipal  Coimcils  have  full  power  to  do  so,  they 
often  remain  idle  while  new  slums  are  steadily 
growing  up  under  their  very  noses.  Either  they 
can't  see  or  they  w^ont  see  ;  so  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  the  local  authorities  would 
be  to  give  theu'  districts  a  good  dose  of  the  medical 
officer's  medicine— the  plague  ! 

Parliament  needs  the  lesson  of  the  plague  more 
than  any  other  body.  If  the  local  authorities  to  a 
large  extent  are  responsible  for  the  slums,  the 
Imperial  authority  to  a  larger  extent  is  responsible 
for  the  want  of  houses. 

After  all,  the  want  of  houses  is  the  greatest  evil. 
If  the  poor  are  to  be  always  with  us,  slums,  in 
f^ome  form  or  other,  will  also  always  be  with 
us.  It  is  not,  however,  until  houses  become 
scarce,  until,  in  reality,  a  house  famine  sets  in, 
such  as  the  whole  country  is  experiencing  at  the 
present  time,  that  the  worst  forms  of  overcrowding 
in  the  slums  takes  place,  and  that  other  districts 
get  rapidly  turned  into  slums. 

The  very  crux  of  the  housing  question  is  the 
want  of  houses.  This  is  one  of  those  simple  truths 
often  overlooked.  It  is  bewildering  at  times  to 
listen  to  the  elaborate  theories  about  the  housing 
problem,  when  the  simi)le  cause  of  the  problem 
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is  the  want  of  houses,  and  the  simple  cure  the 
provision  of  houses. 

Yet  for  years  past  Parliament  and  Government 
departments  have  piled  up  all  sorts  of  obstacles 
to  prevent  the  local  authorities  from  building 
houses.  Oddly  enough,  the  Local  Government 
Board  will  allow  a  Municipality  to  pull  down 
slums  at  a  heavy  charge  to  the  rates,  but  when 
it  comes  to  building  new  dwellings  which  do 
not  cost  the  ratepayers  anything— for  municipal 
housing  schemes  are  self-supporting —the  Board 
raises  enough  objections  and  obstacles  to  sink 
an  ironclad. 

What  is  the  reason?— Is  it  because  the  clear- 
ance schemes  benefit  the  landlords,  while  the 
housing  schemes  only  benefit  the  tenants  ? 

Not  long  ago  the  Local  Government  Board 
tried  to  pose  as  the  anxious  grandmother  in  refer- 
ence to  the  housing  question.  It  issued  a  tearful 
circular  to  the  Municipal  Councils,  affecting 
the  deepest  concern  over  this  growing  problem, 
ending  up  by  setting  out  in  every  detail  all 
that  can  be  done  under  the  Health  and  Housing 
Acts  for  dealing  with  slums.  Not  a  word  was 
there  as  to  the  powers  under  the  Housing  Act 
for  building  new  dwehings  —  the  one  thing 
needed.    Benefit  the  lords  of  the  land  and  the 
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lords  of  the  slum  l)y  clearing  away  insanitary 
property  and  giving  them  compensation,  but  do 
nothing  to  secure  more  dwellings  for  the  over- 
crowded tenants. 

What  the  Local  Government  Board  wants, 
then,  in  order  to  be  brought  to  its  senses,  is  the 
plague— and  plenty  of  it. 

As  to  Parliament,  what  has  it  done  but  tinker 
with  the  question  these  several  years  ?  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  meagre  than  the  Bill  to 
amend  the  Housing  Act  introduced  in  1900. 
In  that  year  the  horrors  of  overcrowding  were 
on  everybody's  lips.  There  was  growing  clamour 
for  reform.  Something  had  to  be  done,  so  the 
Government  looked  round  for  the  readiest  and 
easiest  thing  to  do.  With  the  cry  for  reform 
still  swelling,  there  was  every  promise  of  serious 
trouble  unless  some  sop  could  be  thrown  out. 

The  Government  found  a  way  out  of  its  dilemma 
by  a  chance  happening.  The  London  County 
Council  received  an  offer  of  a  free  gift  of  land 
at  Edmonton  in  Essex  for  housing  purposes.  A 
doubt  arose  as  to  whether  the  Council  had  power 
to  build  dwellings  outside  its  own  area.  Although 
counsel's  opinion  ruled  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  such  power  did  exist,  astute  lawyers 
who  act  as  clerics  to  some  of  the  chief  provincial 
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municipalities  claimed  emphaticall}^  that  it  did, 
and  showed  that  local  authorities  were  constantly 
buying  land  and  building  beyond  their  boundaries 
for  all  kinds  of  purposes. 

But  that  little  doubt  was  the  Government's 
salvation.  It  was  seized  upon  as  the  needed 
sop.  With  victorious  virtue  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  introduced  a 
Housing  Bill,  which  gave  practically  as  its  one 
solitary  concession  the  right  to  buy  land  outside, 
a  right  declared  to  be  already  in  existence. 

Never  was  a  meaner  or  more  meagre  measure 
brought  forward  to  deal  vnth.  a  national  evil, 
deep-rooted,  widespread,  dangerous,  and  acute. 
It  was  like  launching  a  fishing-smack  to  combat 
a  fleet  of  battle-ships.  Parliament  had  a  great 
opportunity  and  wasted  it.  All  parties  were 
convinced  as  to  the  need  for  at  least  half  a  dozen 
reforms,  but  the  Government  only  vaguel}"' 
understood  the  housing  question,  and  had  not 
the  com-age  to  go  forward. 

It  certainly  was  reassuring  to  have  the  word 
of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  "this  Bill  is  but  a  step,  and  has  no 
finaUty  about  it."  We  had  seen  Parliament  take 
"  a  step "  of  the  same  diminutive  kind  in  the 
previous  year.    The  Small  Houses  Act  of  1899 
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was  to  do  wonders  in  the  way  of  accommodating 
people  in  their  own  houses.  Everybody  knows 
that  that  Act  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  In 
London  the  Act  up  to  the  present  time  (June 
1902)  has  been  absolutely  abortive  ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  country  only  twenty-four  loans 
have  been  advanced  under  the  Act.  Nor  can 
it  in  its  widest  application  ever  be  of  the  least 
service  to  the  slum-ridden  people,  who  are  suffer- 
ing, alike  in  town  and  country,  from  the  want 
of  healthy  homes. 

After  this,  who  dare  deny  that  Parliament 
will  only  learn  msdom  as  to  the  greatest  social 
problem  of  our  time  by  a  little  application  of  the 
medical  officer's  lesson— the  plague  ? 


CHAPTER  II 


MORE  DEADLY   THAN   WAR 


Of  course  the  medical  officer  is  impossible.  The 
plague,  no  doubt,  would  be  useful,  because  its 
terrible  effects  would  be  direct  and  known  to  all 
in  the  land.  The  whole  country  would  live  in 
dread  from  day  to  day,  and  talk  of  it  with  bated 
breath.  Yet  we  are  really  suffering  from  some- 
thing worse  than  the  plague;  but  because  its 
effects  are  indirect  and  known  only  to  the  few, 
we  go  on  our  way  complacently. 

If  we  have  not  the  plague  in  our  midst,  we 
have  a  famine  in  the  land.  We  are  sufi'ering 
from  a  house  famine  as  dire  in  its  results  as  a 
bread  famine.  The  want  of  homes  can  starve 
a  nation  as  well  as  the  want  of  bread. 

Death-rates  are  not  pleasant  things  to  consider  ; 
but,  dull  though  they  are  at  first  sight,  they 
become  very  illuminating  if  you  look  at  them 
long  enough.    Take  the  first  report  issued  this 
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century  by  the  Registrar-General,  and  you  will 
there  see  something  of    the  ravages  this  house 
famine  \\T0ught  in  a  single  year.    It  is  a  terribly 
casualty  list  confronting  us  at  the  dawn  of  a 
new  century. 

We  will  not  compare  town  with  country,  nor 
suburbs  with  slums,  in  order  to  get  what  might 
seem  a  sensational  contrast.  Eatlier  will  we 
content  ourselves  by  comparing  the  big  towns 
only,  or,  as  the  Registrar-General  prefers  to  call 
them,  the  "  great "  towiis,  their  greatness  seem- 
ingly consisting,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  renown 
for  slaying  people. 

The  report,  which  was  issued  in  March  1901, 
deals,  of  course,  with  the  year  before.  The  thirty- 
three  "great"  towns  have  all  a  population  over 
100,000.  When  you  find  in  tliickly  populated 
towns  Uke  these  that  nearly  twice  as  many  people 
proportionally  die  in  some  of  them  as  die  in  others, 
you  can  then  form  an  idea  of  the  slaughter  going 
on  in  our  midst,  not  from  plague,  but  from  house 
famine. 

Let  us  take  Croydon  as  our  standard.  Here 
is  a  thickly  populated  town,  with  over  131,000 
inhabitants,  adjoining  London,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  over  4^  millions.  Croydon,  therefore, 
although  fringed  on  the  south  by  the  vales  of 
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Surrey,  cannot  claim  for  itself  any  very  great 
advantage  in  its  own  particular  site ;  for  as  the 
streets  and  tramways  northward  link  them 
closely  together,  it  is  hard  to  say  where  London 
ends  and  Croydon  begins.  Besides,  no  town. 
is  likely  to  have  any  gain  in  health  by  being 
linked  up  with  the  millions  of  London. 

But  Croydon  is  a  healthy  town,  nevertheless. 
This  is  not  due  to  its  situation  in  Surrey  ;  it  is 
mainly  because  its  local  rulers  have  not  allowed 
bad  houses,  nor  narrow  streets,  nor  slum  courts 
to  be  built.  They  do  not,  like  the  councillors 
of  many  other  towais,  connive  at  jerry-builders 
who  disregard  the  building  bye-laws  and  the 
health  regulations,  nor  at  manufacturers  who  defile 
the  air  with  foul  smells  and  black  smoke.  There- 
fore the  town  is  wholesome,  as  all  other  towns 
would  be  if  the  Municipal  Councils  watched 
the  welfare  of  their  people  in  the  same  way. 

Its  average  death-rate  for  ten  years  is  no  higher 
than  14*7  per  1000,  while  Bolton,  another  "  great " 
town,  with  about  the  same  population,  shows 
an  average  death-rate  for  the  same  period  of 
22-0.  That  is  to  say,  eight  more  people  die  in 
Bolton  every  year  per  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
than  die  in  Croydon. 

If  you  find  out  how  many  thousand  inhabitants 
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live  in  Bolton  and  multiply  the  thousands  by 
eight,  you  then  get  at  the  total  of  unnecessary 
deaths  in  that  town.  The  population  of  Bolton 
is  over  164,000.  Multiply  the  164  by  8  and 
you  have  1312  as  the  number  of  people  who 
die  in  Bolton  each  year  solely  because  Bolton 
does  not  house  its  people  and  look  after  their 
health  as  well  as  it  ought  to. 

Do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  such  a 
comparison  is  unfair.  Here  we  are  simply 
dealing  with  two  of  the  so-called  "  great "  towns, 
with  very  little  difference  in  their  population. 
If  Bolton  crowds  its  people  in  streets  and  courts 
under  insanitary  conditions,  such  as  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  Croydon,  that  is  the  fault  of  the 
people  of  Bolton,  for  they  have  equally  the  same 
powers  to  keep  their  town  clean  and  healthy 
as  the  people  of  Croydon  have.  Strange  though 
it  may  seem,  Croydon  is  really  the  more  crowded 
of  the  two,  for  this  same  report  of  the  Eegistrar- 
General  shows  that  while  Croydon  has  14-6 
persons  to  the  acre,  Bolton  only  has  10-8. 

On  the  face  of  it,  then,  Bolton  ought  to  be  the 
healthier.  AVhy  is  it  not  so  ?  For  the  simple 
reason  that,  although  it  has  fewer  people  to  the 
acre,  it  has  more  people  to  the  house.  It  is 
suffering  from  house  famine,  and  large  numbers 
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of  its  inhabitants,  crowding  in  small,  unhealthy 
dwellings,  are  therefore  killed  off  unnecessarily 
every   year. 

Even  towns  like  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  and 
Hahfax  have  fewer  people  per  acre  than  Croydon  ; 
but,  because  they  have  neglected  to  look  so  well 
after  the  proper  housing  of  their  people,  their 
death-rates   are  very  much  higher. 

If  you  compare  other  ''  great "  towns  besides 
Bolton  with  Croydon  you  will  get  a  still  better 
idea  as  to  the  way  we  slaughter  our  citizens  by  > 
denying  them  healthy  houses  and  pure  air.  In 
order  that  the  comparison  should  be  a  perfectly 
fair  one  we  will  not  take  the  death-rate  figures 
for  one  year  only,  but  the  average  death-rate 
per  year  for  the  previous  ten  years,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  said  of  any  particular  town  than  the 
death-rate  here  given  does  not  represent  the  true 
state  of  affairs  from  year  to  year. 

The  Ordinary  Death-rate. 


Population 

Annual  Death-rate 

in  1900. 

per  1000. 

Croydon   . 

.     131,186 

14.7 

Preston     . 

.     118,902 

23.7 

Bolton 

.     164,240 

22.0 

Liverpool  . 

.     634,780 

25.7 

Manchester 

.     548,769 

24.3 

Birmingham     . 

.     519,610 

20.9 

Salford     . 

.     220,816 

24.2 
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Now,  from  these  figures  of  the  Eegistrar- 
General's,  we  can  easily  compile  a  retm-n  of  oui* 
own  that  will  show  A\hat  ought  to  be  called  the 
unnecessary  death-rate.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  Eegistrar  -  General  himself  compiled  it,  so 
as  to  give  an  official  stamp  to  the  record  of  the 
number  of  people  annually  done  to  death  by  our 
"  great "  towns.  You  will  see  I  have  omitted 
the  decimals  and  fractions  in  giving  the  un- 
necessary death-rate,  so  that  in  all  cases  it  is 
slightly  understated. 

Unnecessary  Death-rate. 

Total 

Unnecessary  Unnecessary 


Deatli-       Death-rate 

Deaths  every 

Population. 

rate.           per  1000. 

Year. 

Croydon 

131,186 

14.7             0 

0 

Preston 

118,902 

23.7            9 

1,066 

Bolton 

164,240 

25.7            8 

1,312 

Liverpool     . 

634,780 

22.0          11 

6,974 

Manchester . 

548,769 

24.3           10 

5,480 

Birmingham 

519,610 

20.9            6 

3,114 

Salford 

220,816 

24.2           10 

2,200 

Total  unnecessary  deaths  every  year  in 

six  Englis 

ih  towns 

. 

20,146 

Here,  in  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  thirty- 
three  "  great "  towns,  we  have  a  black  list  of  over 
20,000  slain.  Here  is  greatness  indeed  !  Great 
slaughter,  great  misery,  great  bereavement  in 
poor    famihes.     All    this,    too,    simply    because 
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the  ordinary  decencies  of  home  and  the  ordinary 
standard  of  health  are  denied  to  the  inhabitants. 
Just  think  of  it.  Twenty  thousand  people  are 
sacrificed  every  year  in  six  only  of  our  English 
towns,  because  we  deny  them  the  ordinary  de- 
cencies of  home.  What  a  loss  to  the  nation  and 
the  Empire  !  These  people  dying  thus  around 
us  every  year  are  for  the  most  part  workers, 
who  in  all  ages  have  always  been  the  rock  on 
which  Empires  stand. 

Through  squalid  life  they  laboured, 

In  sordid  grief  they  died, 
Those  sons  of  a  mighty  mother, 

Those  props  of  England's  pride. 

They  are  gone  ;  there  is  none  can  undo  it, 
Nor  save  our  souls  from  the  curse  ; 

But  many  a  million  cometh. 
And  shall  they  be  better  or  worse  1 

Shall  they  indeed  ?  Why  cannot  we  have  the 
Croydon  standard  in  other  towns  ?  It  simply 
represents  the  right  of  the  townsfolk  to  healthy 
homes. 

Besides,  Croydon's  death-rate,  though  the 
lowest  among  the  "  great  "  towns,  is  by  no  means 
the  lowest  in  the  country,  nor  is  it  so  low  as  a 
city  of  health  ought  to  be.  It  was  stated  at  a 
recent  Public  Health  Cong-ress  that  under  wise 
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government  the  deatli-rate  of  a  liealtliy  town 
ought  in  the  ordinary  way  to  be  about  12  per 
1000.  Even  now  several  English  towns  fall  below 
this  rate,  and  there  are  others  which  do  not 
exceed  it.  For  years  the  death-rate  in  Hornsey, 
with  a  population  of  over  75,000,  and  nearly 
twice  as  many  people  to  the  acre  as  Croydon, 
has  averaged  only  about  10  per  1000. 

Glasgow  supplies  a  striking  instance  of  the 
saving  in  life  brought  about  by  giving  people 
healthy  homes  to  live  in  in  substitution  for  slums. 
The  Corporation  pulled  down  a  number  of  un- 
healthy houses  on  a  large  area,  allowing  good 
ones  to  be  built  and  occupied  as  soon  as  sufficient 
space  was  cleared.  In  this  way  it  displaced  very 
few  tenants  at  a  time,  providing  new  buildings 
Ijefore  the  next  lot  of  slums  was  attacked.  But 
the  Corporation  became  alarmed  at  the  contrast 
between  the  old  and  the  new  houses.  In  the 
two  years  1899-1900  the  death-rate  among  the 
^  1387  people  living  on  the  reconstructed  area 
only  averaged  14*4  per  1000— practically  the 
same  as  Croydon's  —  while  the  average  death- 
rate  among  the  people  Hving  in  the  adjoining 
slums  which  had  yet  to  be  pulled  down  was  53 
per  1000. 

And  that  reminds  one  that  high  though  the 


Death-rate 

per  1000. 

Angel  Meadow,  Man- 

chester 

40 

Netting    Dale,    Lon- 

don 

39 

Exchange     Division, 

Liverpool 

38 
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death-rates  of  our  "  great "  towns  are,  you  will 
find  in  certain  districts  of  those  towns,  whei-e 
overcrowding  is  at  its  worst,  the  death-rates  are 
higher  still.  For  instance,  take  a  slum  area  in 
each  of  the  three  cities  with  the  highest  popula- 
tion in  England  :  — 

Excess  above    Excess  above 

rate  for  Croydon 

whole  city.  rate. 

16  26 

20  25 

13  24 

It  looks  very  much  hke  pubhc  murder,  then, 
when  in  so  many  towns  people  are  housed  in  a 
way  that  makes  disease  and  death  inevitable. 
Imagine  the  horror  and  woe  in  the  land  if  this 
death-tribute  of  20,000  people,  who  are  sacrificed 
every  year  in  half  a  dozen  of  our  "  great  "  EngHsh 
towns,  were  to  be  slain  every  year  on  the  battlefield. 

All  of  us  know  something  of  the  heavy  loss 
of  life  in  the  South  African  campaign,  and  if  we 
have  not  ourselves  been  deprived  of  friends  or 
relatives,  there  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  know 
some  family  whom  it  has  sorely  bereaved.  Yet 
in  that  three  years'  war  the  total  killed  in  action 
and  who  died  of  wounds  and  disease  is  practically 
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the  same  as  the  total  of  unnecessary  deaths  in 
one  year  in  these  half-dozen  towns. 

Compare  the  figures.  According  to  a  War 
Office  paper,  the  losses  in  our  army  in  South 
Africa  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  in 
October  1899,  to  its  close  in  June  1902,  were— 


Killed  in  action   . 
Died  of  wounds  . 
Prisoners  who  died 
Deaths  from  disease 
Accidental  deaths 

Total  deaths 


5,774 

2,020 

102 

13,250 

798 

21,944 


Even  war  is  not  so  fatal  as  the  ordinary  every- 
'day  life  in  some  of  our  towns  and  cities.  In 
London  alone  more  people  lose  their  lives  from 
the  want  of  homes  and  healthy  surroundings  in 
a  single  year  than  are  represented  by  the  whole 
of  the  deaths  in  the  three  years'  campaign  in 
South  Africa.  Compared  with  the  Croydon  stan- 
dard, this  is  how  London  stands- 
Total 

Unnecessary 
Death-       Unnecessary        Deaths  every 
Population.         rate.  Death-rate.  Year. 

London.     4,536,451      19.8  5  22,945 

Yet  the  slain  of  our  cities,  unlike  the  slain  of 
our  battlefields,  win  no  honour  and  no  sympathy, 
neither  is  any  rehef  fund  started  to  meet  the 
distress  of  the  families  bereaved. 


CHAPTER    III 

CONDITION  OF  THE   ENGLISHMAN'S   CASTLE 

If  we  must  keep  on  boasting  about  the  English- 
man's home  being  the  EngHshman's  castle,  do 
let  us  know  exactly  what  this  precious  castle  is 
like. 

This  much-vaunted  castle  sometimes  only  has 
one  room,  and  very  often  no  water-suppl}^  The 
castle  is  sometimes  in  a  cellar,  and  sometimes  up 
a  ladder.  In  certain  towns  there  are  over  a 
hmidred  of  these  castles  to  a  single  acre.  Some 
of  the  castles  are  only  8  feet  high  and  10  feet 
square,  packed  several  hundreds  of  them  to- 
gether, and  piled  high  on  the  top  of  each  other. 

The  Englishman's  castle  of  to-day  is  generally 
built  of  shoddy  materials  shoddily.  The  castles 
where  the  poor  live  have  holes  in  the  ceiling  and 
cracks  in  the  wall.  Broken  windows  are  as 
common  in  these  castles  as  sloppy  floors  and  leaky 
drains.     The    stairways    and    floors   have   been 
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known  to  collapse  under  the  weight  of  a  child, 
and  the  limbs  that  have  been  injured  in  this  way 
are  legion.  In  some  of  these  castles,  when  you 
walk  across  the  upstairs  floor  it  shuts  the  back 
door,  and  when  you  open  the  front  door  the 
smoke,  instead  of  going  up  the  cliimney,  fills  the 
room,  and  settles  in  the  pantry  to  flavour  the 
food. 

But  whether  squaUd,  smoky,  crowded,  or  rotten, 
these  castles  in  all  our  towTis  are  in  great  demand. 
In  fact,  the  people  cannot  find  enough  of  them  to 
dwell  in. 

In  London  the  condition  of  the  castles  is  such 
that  Lord  Avebury  recently  told  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  people  living  in  London  for  whom 
better  workmen's  dwellings  are  required. 

The  castles  of  Newcastle  are  just  as  bad.  Mr. 
Johnstone  Wallace,  one  of  the  public  men  of  that 
city,  thus  describes  them— 

Everywhere  throughout  the  city  cellars  and  garret 
dwellings  are  in  common  use,  particularly  in  one  part 
of  the  town,  and  the  wretched  character  of  the  accom- 
modation in  some  of  them  is  enough  to  drive  the  poor 
occupants  to  despair. 

In  one  house  the  water  came  through  the  roof,  and 
the  bedding  had  to  be  dried  after  a  rainy  day. 

In  another  the  water  came  in  by  the  doorway,  and  a 
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board  had  to  be  placed  across  the  threshold  to  divert 
the  torrent  which  after  rain  rushes  down  the  side  pass- 
ages. 

Stairs  are  rickety  and  worn,  landings  are  dark,  floors, 
walls,  and  ceilings  are  broken  and  unrepaired.  As  for 
the  windows,  glass  is  frequently  replaced  by  match 
boarding,  clouts,  and  paper,  or  the  broken  pane  is 
allowed  to  serve  as  a  ventilator.  Many  of  the  conveni- 
ences are  not  only  shocking,  but  positively  disgusting. 


Are  these  the  castles  Englishmen  boast  about  ? 
The  fii'st  castle  built  there— the  Norman  one, 
which  gave  the  town  its  name— was  worth  boast- 
ing about,  for  even  to-day,  after  900  years,  it 
bears  signs  of  honest  workmanship.  But  the 
modern  Englishmen's  castles  scattered  around  it, 
what  is  there  of  honesty  or  good  workmanship 
about  them  ? 

So  bad  are  they,  indeed,  that  it  is  shown  in  a 
detailed  report  sulDmitted  to  the  Corporation 
that  quite  10,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  im- 
mediate need  of  the  simplest  and  commonest 
housing  accommodation. 

Things  are  much  worse  in  Liverpool,  by  reason 
of  the  many  underground  castles  in  occupation 
there.  Cellar  tenements  are  the  most  deadly 
dwellings  in  the  country.  It  is  shown  in  Dr. 
Tatham's  report  to  the  Eegistrar-General  that 
some  11,000  people  live  in  3288  cellars  in  Liverpool, 
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and  that  that  city  possesses  1432  courts  and 
alleys,  and  8184  insanitary  houses. 

The  doctor  adds :  "  The  death-rate  for  children 
under  five  is  twice  as  high  in  Liverpool  (114|) 
as  the  average  of  England  (59).  To  Liverpool 
belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  unhealthy 
place  for  little  children  in  the  whole  country." 

This  appalling  charge  is  borne  out  by  the 
Corporation's  own  medical  officer ;  and,  by  the 
way,  I  want  you  to  learn  the  true  condition  of 
the  Englishman's  castle,  not  from  any  word  of 
my  own,  but  from  the  statements  of  responsible 
public  officers.  In  a  recent  report  the  Liverpool 
doctor  states— 

There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  property  which  is  so 
constructed  as  to  be  destructive  to  the  health  and  life 
of  those  living  in  it — pent-up,  airless,  and  sunless,  ruin- 
ously dilapidated,  and  saturated  with  filth.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  the  general  rate  of  mortality  in  it  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  rising  to  60  per  1000.  The 
deaths,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  cMefly  among  the 
infants  ;  but  the  general  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
is  in  every  way  deplorable. 

Turn  now  from  the  north-west  coast  towns 
to  the  industrial  towTis  on  the  north-east  coast. 
Consider  first  the  condition  of  the  castles  of 
Sunderland.  The  medical  officer  of  that  town, 
deploring  the  high  death-rate,  sa}'s— 
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When  one  considers  that  Sunderland  has  probably  a 
larger  proportion  of  slums  than  most  towns  in  England  ; 
when  one  considers  the  large  number  of  defective  sewers 
and  the  large  number  of  quite  new  houses,  the  drains 
of  which  have  been  found  to  be  in  a  very  bad  condition  ; 
when  one  considers  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
excreta  of  the  population  is  dealt  with  by  a  system  which 
entails  the  emptying  of  the  middens  on  to  streets  which 
are  badly  paved,  one  cannot  feel  surprised  that  an 
exceptionally  hot  dry  summer  and  autumn  cause  an 
exceptionally  high  death-rate  in  Sunderland. 

The  medical  man  further  declares  that  there 
are  whole  acres  of  property  in  the  borough  just 
in  the  condition  to  favour  the  development  of 
tuberculosis  among  the  inhabitants. 

You  cannot  wholly  blame  the  occupants, 
careless  and  slovenly  however  they  be,  for  the 
condition  of  their  castles.  You  need  not  go  far 
from  Sunderland  to  get  official  evidence  that 
others  besides  the  slum-dwellers  are  at  fault. 

Miss  Bentham,  a  lady  sanitary  inspector  in 
Middlesbrough,  presented  a  report  to  the  Sanitary 
Conmiittee  in  October  1901,  pointing  out  that 
"  owing  to  the  want  of  set  pots  and  facilities  for 
washing  in  the  houses,  more  especially  in  the 
poorest  districts,  it  was  most  difficult  to  obtain 
cleanliness  either  of  the  people  or  their  clothing. 
Out  of  600  visited,  483  had  no  facilities  either  for 
washing  the  clothes  or  the  persons  of  the  inmates  ; 
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and  the  charges  at  the  Corporation  baths  were 
higher  than  these  people  could  afford." 

Often  enough  neither  tenants  nor  sanitary  in- 
spectors dare  complain  about  the  condition  of  the 
Englishman's  castle.  Early  in  1902  I  was  one  of 
a  deputation— the  largest  ever  seen  in  the  House 
of  Commons— that  waited  upon  the  London 
members  to  call  them  to  accoimt  for  violating 
their  election  pledges  in  regard  to  housing  reforms. 
One  of  the  delegates,  a  workman  from  Brentford, 
told  the  members  of  Parliament  that  the  slums 
of  that  district  were  owned  to  a  large  extent  by 
magistrates  on  the  bench,  and  that  because  he 
exposed  them  he  was  evicted  two  or  three  times 
every  year.  The  other  tenants,  rather  than  risk 
being  turned  out  of  their  castles,  suffered  in  silence. 

About  the  same  time  a  sanitary  inspector  in  a 
provincial  town  wrote  to  the  British  Weekly,  under 
the  nom-de-plume  of  "  Fleissig  "— 

Just  over  two  years  ago,  in  carrying  out  my  duties, 
I  had  to  compel  a  man  to  do  certain  sanitary  improve- 
ments such  as  many  other  owners  of  property  had  been 
compelled  to  do.  At  the  next  election  this  man  gets 
a  seat  on  the  Town  Council,  and  is  put  on  my  committee, 
and  as  his  friends  and  party  are  in  strong  force  I  have  to 
put  up  with  all  sorts  of  rebuffs  and  discouragements 
because  of  doing  my  duty.  He  has  told  me  to  my  face 
that  he  has  come  on  the  Council  to  watch  me,  and 
there  is  a  distinct  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  thwart 
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me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  at  the  least  pretext  they  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dismiss  me,  and  they  acknowledge  that  my 
only  faidt  is  that  I  am  too  zealous  in  my  work. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  in  my  case,  and  in 
hundreds  of  others,  efficiency  has  led  to  persecution, 
and  in  some  cases  to  dismissal,  and  inefficiency  has 
been  upheld  and  honoured. 

We  never  hear  tliat  the  Scotsman's  home  is 
the  Scotsman's  castle,  but  lest  om^  good  neighbom^s 
should  also  begin  to  boast,  we  advise  them  first  to 
think  of  Glasgow.  The  motto  of  that  city  is, 
"  Let  Glasgow  flourish."  While  it  has  been  flour- 
ishing, slums  have  been  multiplying.  The  chief 
sanitary  inspector,  at  a  public  meeting  in  1901, 
stated  that  there  were  7000  people  living  in 
Glasgow  in  open  breach  of  the  health  laws, 
and  yet  the  authorities  dared  not  take  action. 

Lord  Provost  Chisholm,  who  was  present  at  the 
meeting,  declared  that  if  the  city  refused  to  improve 
this  state  of  things  for  fear  of  a  charge  on  the  rates 
then  it  was  time  to  say,  not "  Let  Glasgow  flomish," 
but  "  Let  Glasgow  perish."  He  went  on  to  add 
that  there  were  growing  up  in  their  midst  in 
Glasgow  hundreds  and  thousands  who  would 
become,  not  their  future  paupers,  but  their  future 
criminals,  who  would  display  a  barbarism  equalling 
anything  the  history  of  the  world  had  seen. 
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On  a  later  occasion  the  same  inspector,  Mr.  P. 
Fyfe,  in  a  lecture  on  "  Back  Lands  and  Their 
Inhabitants,"  delivered  before  the  Glasgow  Associa- 
tion of  House  Factors  and  Property  Agents,  said— 

You  do  not  look  for  grapes  in  a  land  where  there  is 
no  sunshine,  so  you  cannot  look  for  cleanliness  where 
there  is  defective  light.  Darkness  and  dirt  are  as 
mother  and  daughter  m  the  dingy  backdand,  and  no 
police  regulations  that  were  ever  made,  or  soever  put 
into  execution,  will  bring  sweetness  out  of,  or  put 
sweetness  mto,  slums.  Therefore  the  cry  of  50  per  cent, 
of  o\u-  poor,  who,  I  believe,  wish  to  be  clean,  goes  up 
in  what  Carlyle  calls  the  huge  inarticidate  question, 
'  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  us.'  Without  State 
guidance  or  State  aid,  local  authorities  have  to  struggle 
on  with  the  unsatisfactory  Act  of  1890  chained  to 
their  feet — struggle  on  through  congestion,  dirt,  and 
epidemic  disease,  spending  huge  sums  of  money  in  the 
work  of  cure,  which  would  have  been  much  better 
spent  in  prevention. 

It  is  estimated  that  22  per  cent,  of  Scottish 
famihes  still  dwell  in  a  single  room  each,  and  that 
the  proportion  in  the  case  of  Glasgow  rises  to  33 
per  cent.  The  little  town  of  Kilmarnock,  with 
only  28,000  inhabitants,  huddles  into  single-room 
tenements  about  35  per  cent,  of  its  families.  More 
than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  of  Scot- 
land do  not  know  the  decency  of  even  a  two-room 
home. 

Sir  Hobert  Giffen  tells  us  that  no  fewer  than 
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eight  millions  of  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom 
—  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population— exist  under 
conditions  represented  by  a  family  income  of  less 
than  a  pound  a  week,  constituting  not  merely  a 
disgrace,  but  a  positive  danger  to  our  civilisation. 

Dealing  with  this  statement,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
says  these  eight  millions  are  "  housed,  washed,  and 
watered  worse  than  our  horses,"  Then  he  goes 
on  to  ask- 
Why  does  not  the  Local  Government  Board  under- 
take a  systematic  hurrying  up  of  the  backward  districts, 
regularly  insisting,  for  instance,  that  all  those  having 
death-rates  above  the  average  of  the  kingdom  shall 
put  themselves  in  order,  improve  their  drainage,  lay 
on  new  water-supply,  and  ensure  by  one  means  or 
another  a  supply  of  healthy  houses  sufficient  to  enable 
every  family  to  comply  with  the  formula  of  '  Three 
rooms  and  a  scullery  '  as  the  minimum  necessary  for 
breeding  an  even  moderately  Imperial  race  1 

Every  medical  officer  knows  that  it  is  quite  possible, 
within  a  generation  after  the  adoption  of  such  a  genuine 
enforcement  of  the  national  minimum  of  sanitation, 
to  bring  down  the  average  death-rate  by  at  least  5  per 
1000,  and  the  sickness  experienced  by  at  least  a  third. 
The  equivalent  money  gain  to  the  community  would 
be  many  millions  sterling. 

Of  the  eight  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures 
improperly  housed,  Sir  Walter  Foster,  president 
of  the  Land  Law  Reform  Association,  estimates 
that  nearly  half  of  them  are  living  in  dwelhngs 
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which  ought  to  be  pulled  down.  He  says  a  very 
careful  calculation  has  been  made,  showing  that 
690,000  English  houses  now  occupied  in  town 
and  country  are  so  bad  and  rotten  as  to  be  utterly 
beyond  repair. 

They  ought,  in  the  name  of  decency  and  health, 
to  be  demolished.  Probably  they  would  be  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  afford  the  only 
shelter  to  be  had  by  nearly  four  milUons  of  our 
fellow-beings.  The  sad  fact  is,  that  though 
690,000  of  these  EngUshmen's  castles  ought  to 
be  pulled  down,  by  reason  of  their  rottenness, 
the  people  Uving  in  them  cannot  find  any  better 
shelter. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  FREE  FAIR   HOMES   OF   OUR   COUNTRYSIDE 

How  often  are  we  told  that  we  are  bound  to  have 
slums  as  long  as  we  have  towns  ?  Tliis  is  said 
as  though  slums  were  impossible  in  the  country. 
Yet  the  main  reasons  why  country  people  flock 
into  towns  are  because  of  the  scarcity  of  cottages 
in  their  native  villages,  and  of  the  foul  and  over- 
crowded state  of  so  many  comitry  homes. 

Of  course,  without  these  constant  drafts  from 
the  country  the  crowded  towns  themselves  would 
drift  in  the  direction  of  decay,  for,  according  to 
Charles  Booth,  a  London-born  family  disappears 
in  about  three  generations.  What  will  happen 
when  the  country  can  no  longer  feed  the  city  ? 

And  those  who  know  best  the  every-day  life 
of  om*  villages,  all  agree  that  unless  the  migration 
stops,  the  end  is  not  far  oflt.  Even  now  the  tale 
comes  from  all  over  the  country  that  the  villages 
are  fast  becoming  villages   of   old  people.     The 
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manhood  and  vigour  from  tlie  comitryside  that 
hitherto  have  stood  for  England's  staying  powers 
are  spending  themselves  in  the  towns.  The 
nation's  reserve  is  rapidly  being  exhausted. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  at  a  conference  in  London  in 
1891,  said- 

-  I  look  upon  the  decrease  of  the  rural  population  — 
call  it  what  you  like,  and  explain  it  as  you  like — I  look 
upon  it  as  a  GREAT  NATIONAL  CALAMITY.  There 
are  no  efforts  that  ought  not  to  be  made,  there  are  no 
just  sacrifices  that  ought  not  to  be  encountered,  in 
order  that,  proceeding  upon  sound  principles,  we  may, 
if  possible,  endeavour  to  keep  the  rural  population  at 
home  as  long  as  they  wish  to  stay  there. 

The  low  wages  paid  to  agricultural  labourers 
have  something  to  do  with  this  i-ural  depopulation, 
but  the  want  of  houses  to  live  in— a  want  felt  far 
more  keenly  in  many  villages  than  in  many  towns 
—is  the  greater  cause.  In  a  recent  interview  in 
Canon  Scott  Holland's  Commonwealth,  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  stated  — 

The  English  countryside  is  denuded  of  its  best  men 
and  Avomen,  who  are  packed  into  teeming  cities.  It  is 
a  matter  of  national  advantage  to  keep  people  in  the 
country.  It  is  to  the  national  interest  that  proper 
decent  housing  accommodation  should  be  provided. 

With  all  this  desertion  of  sturdy  men  and  women 
from  the  comitry,  the  homes  they  leave  behind  are 
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far  from  adequate  even  for  the  people  remaining. 
It  lias  been  said  that  the  cottages  are  rotting  away 
faster  than  the  people  are  running  away.  For 
want  of  a  cottage  a  man  not  long  ago  had  to  leave 
his  children  in  the  Erpingham  Workhouse  in 
Norfolk,  while  he  went  out  to  work.  For  a  week 
or  two  the  guardians,  knowing  how  hard  the  man 
was  trying  to  find  other  accommodation  outside, 
allowed  the  children  to  stay.  Then  they  felt  con- 
strained to  serve  him  with  notice  to  take  them  out, 
as  they  were  acting  illegally  by  keeping  the  children 
of  a  person  who  was  not  destitute.  In  his  despair 
the  man,  for  his  children's  sake,  threw  up  his  work 
in  order  to  become  destitute,  and  then  father  and 
children  together  all  became  chargeable  to  the 
union. 

Such  cases  are  as  conunon  in  the  villages  as 
they  are  in  the  towns.  The  same  country  union 
had  to  admit  an  old  man  into  the  workhouse, 
even  though  he  had  a  little  money  of  his  own, 
simply  because  he  could  not  get  a  lodging  outside. 

Another  union  in  Norfolk  found  a  homeless 
family  entering  the  casual  ward  every  night  and 
leaving  every  morning,  the  wife  and  seven  children 
hanging  about  the  village  and  country  lanes 
throughout  the  day  while  the  father  was  at  work. 

About  the  same  time  the  guardians  of  the  Mut- 
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ford  Union  in  Suffolk  had  to  take  two  families  into 
the  workhouse,  although  both  fathers  were  in 
good  work,  owing  to  their  failure  to  find  a  cottage 
anywhere. 

Before  working  people  can  be  induced  to  enter 
the  w^orkhouse  in  this  way  they  must  indeed  be 
in  a  sorry  plight.  The  amount  of  misery  and 
slumdom  endured  before  people  will  seek  the  in- 
hospitable shelter  of  the  Poor  Law  can  never  be 
known.  Mr.  Walter  Crotch,  in  his  book  on 
The  Cottage  Homes  of  England,  gives  us  one 
terrible  picture  which  helps  us  to  realise  something 
of  the  evil.  He  describes  an  eviction  he  "wdtnessed 
at  the  village  of  Wroxliam,  the  tenants  having 
been  turned  out  for  political  reasons,  with  never 
a  cottage  to  be  had  for  miles  around.  Eead  his 
account  of  what  followed  — 

Those  homeless  people  could  not  be  left  without 
shelter.  The  neighbours  gallantly  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  increased  the  overcrowding  of  their  own  homes 
by  taking  in  one  here  and  another  there.  Provision 
had  to  be  made  for  forty  persons,  and  necessarily  the 
families  were  broken  up  and  scattered.  The  husband 
went  hither,  the  wife  thither,  this  child  to  that  cottage, 
and  another  to  this.     .     .    . 

But  the  hospitality  of  the  neighbours,  which  obviously 
at  best  could  be  but  a  temporary  thing,  was  at  the  out- 
set quite  inadequate,  and  some  of  the  children  were, 
perforce,  compelled  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  boat-houses 
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by  the  riverside.  Appeal  was  made  to  the  public,  and 
enough  money  subscribed  to  purchase  an  old  railway 
carriage,  and  in  this  most  of  the  families  had  to  huddle 
for  nine  months. 

Not  in  some  remote  unknown  hamlet  out  of  the 
way  of  strangers  did  this  barbarous  experience 
befall  forty  of  our  fellow-creatures,  but  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  English  villages,  eagerly  sought 
by  tourists  every  summer  by  reason  of  its  quaint 
picturesque  appearance  and  lovely  situation.  One 
wonders  whether  they  visited  that  boat-house  or 
that  railway  carriage  where  the  evicted  cottagers 
crowded. 

But  better  by  far  are  old  boat-houses  and  disused 
railway  carriages  than  many  existing  cottages 
scattered  about  our  countrysides.  Such  places  are 
palaces  in  comparison  with  some  inhabited  cottages. 
These,  for  instance,  described  by  Miss  Constance 
Cochrane— a  woman  w^hose  reforming  zeal  for  the 
rural  slum-dwellers  is  worthy  of  all  honour— as 
she  found  them  in  a  small  village  within  a  few  miles 
of  her  home  in  Cambridgeshire— 

Holes  through  ceilings  and  walls  into  open  air.  Rain 
pouring  through  on  to  beds.  One  ceiUng  unceiled  ; 
thatch  overhead  a  mass  of  cobwebs  and  dirt.  If  touched, 
faUs  into  rooms  and  on  the  beds.  Quite  impossible  to 
disinfect  or  clean.  Living  room  G  feet  high  or  less. 
Rags  stuffed  into  dilapidated  mud  walls.  Walls  covered 
with  rough  matting  to  keep  out  cold. 
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In  another  part  of  the  country  the  people  were  living 
in  a  cottage  of  two  rooms.  The  walls  of  mud  falling 
to  pieces.  The  room  upstairs  was  even  worse.  The 
tenants  could  lie  in  bed  and  look  through  the  thatch 
at  the  sky,  and  when  it  rained  they  had  to  put  tubs 
luider  the  holes  to  catch  the  water.  The  partition 
wall  between  this  and  the  next  house  had  holes  in  it, 
so  that  the  people  there  could  see  into  the  room. 

These  bald  and  telling  pictures  give  a  rude  shock 
to  our  cherished  ideas  of  sweet,  homely  cottages 
nestling  in  the  quaint,  quiet  villages  of  our  native 
land.  What  part  in  the  life  of  these  people  does 
the  harvest  -  home  play?— or  the  may-pole?— or 
any  one  of  the  old-time  homely  traditions  we 
like  to  associate  with  our  countrysides  ? 

Their  horrible  cottages  are  horribly  overcrowded 
too.  In  one  of  those  described  by  Miss  Cochrane, 
man,  wife,  and  six  children  slept  in  a  single  room, 
four  of  the  children  sleeping  in  one  bed  at  a  time 
when  they  were  all  suffering  from  measles.  Another 
cottage  had  man,  wife,  three  daughters  (aged  13, 
IG,  and  22),  and  two  sons  (aged  11  and  18)  all 
sharing  the  same  bedroom.  In  a  hamlet  jn  Shrop- 
shire, father,  mother,  daughters  of  20  and  15,  and 
sons  of  24,  22,  and  10  were  compelled  to  sleep  in 
one  small  room. 

The  picture  is  made  no  brighter  by  the  know- 
ledge that  some  of  these  overcrowded  insanitary 
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cottages  of  rural  England  are  owned  by  famous 
colleges,  among  which  Queens',  St.  John's,  and 
Enmianuel  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  and  New 
College,  Oxford,  are  great  offenders. 

In  the  spring  of  1902  the  St.  Faith's  District 
Council  in  Norfolk  had  some  terriljle  disclosures 
made  to  them  by  a  committee  of  investigation  into 
the  housing  conditions  of  the  parish  of  Great 
Witchingham.  The  houses,  which  are  clustered 
together  in  the  village  street,  are,  says  the  com- 
mittee's report- 
So  oddly  stuck  down  at  all  angles,  and  so  cramped 
and  crowded  together,  as  to  appear  more  like  an  urban 
slum  than  a  rural  village.  Few  of  them  have  any- 
back  ways,  and  refuse  is  dumped  down  in  odd  corners 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  water  analysis  showed  the 
soil  is  saturated  with  sewage  to  some  depth. 

A  general  feature  of  almost  all  the  cottages  is  the 
generally  cracked  and  broken  brick  pavement  of  the 
ground  floor  rooms.  With  low  ceDings,  and  under 
thatched  roofs,  it  strikes  a  chill  upon  one  to  enter  these 
rooms,  which  are  damp  and  forbidding,  and  when 
washed  retain  the  wet  for  days. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  there  are  not 
more  than  one  or  two  cottages  suitable  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  mixed  family  of  boys  and  girls. 
Eight  serious  cases  of  overcrowding  were  found, 
and  in  other  cases  the  want  of  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion for  big  boys  and  girls  was  very  bad. 
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Here  is  a  sample  picture.  "  Bedroom  merely  an 
unceiled  hole  in  the  roof.  No  staircase,  but  steep 
ladder  and  trap-door.  Old  sacks  and  quilts  hung 
up  and  stuffed  over  beams  to  prevent  decayed 
rubble  falling  on  bed.  Floor  space  12  feet  by  7 
feet,  with  roof  sloping  direct  from  floor  to  peak. 
Downstairs  sacks  laid  by  door  to  keep  weather 
out." 

The  description  of  another  cottage  is  :  "  Living 
room  downstairs  built  against  churchyard,  and 
4  feet  underground.  Churchyard  drains  towards 
the  cottage,  and  drainage  soaks  through  the 
wall,  which  is  in  a  rotten  and  stinking  condition." 

Of  a  pair  of  cottages  owned  by  New  College, 
Oxford,  with  one  room  up  and  one  down,  it  is 
observed :  "  Eubble  walls  cracked  and  bulged. 
Bedroom  floor  dragged  out  of  gable  by  displace- 
ment of  walls,  and  highly  dangerous."  Four 
people  resided  in  one  of  these  free  fair  homes 
of  England  and  three  in  the  other. 

Of  a  four-roomed  cottage  tenanted  by  nine 
persons  this  was  the  brief  report :  "  Steep  ladder 
staircase,  gables  bulging  and  dangerous,  floor 
parted  from  walls." 

In  the  adjoining  cottage  a  second  bedroom  was 
formed  of  a  "  dark  end  of  the  room  partitioned  off, 
without  ventilation  or  light.     Small  brick-floor 
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room  downstairs,  also  used  as  bedroom,  but  floor 
so  damp  that  fragments  of  matting  laid  down 
are  rotten  and  mildewed,  and  occupier  com- 
plains that  damp  rots  the  mattress  on  the  bed. 
Only  water-supply  a  puddle  hole  in  the  garden  into 
which  a  spring  runs." 

Of  two  cottages  with  a  narrow  stream  on  one 
side  and  a  ditch  on  the  other,  we  are  told  :  "  The 
walls  are  so  dilapidated  that  one  can  stand  in  the 
bedrooms  and  see  the  outside  through  the  great 
jagged  cracks." 

The  pit  villages  of  the  Midlands  and  the  North 
are  equally  bad.  Here  is  a  letter  I  received  in 
February  1902  from  a  miner  at  Ansley,  near 
Atherstone— 

Your  article  in  the  Clarion  on  "  Housing  in  Villages  " 
is  to  the  point. 

I  live  in  a  village  with  about  600  inhabitants.  The 
houses  are  scandalous.  Two-roomed  houses  contain 
man,  wife,  and  from  three  to  six  children,  and  some- 
times a  lodger. 

The  house  I  live  in  is  a  three-roomed  one,  two  rooms 
upstairs  over  the  kitchen.  One  of  these  rooms  is 
large  enough  for  a  full-sized  bed  with  a  foot  on  one 
side  to  spare,  not  room  for  anyone  to  get  along  the 
side. 

The  water  is  got  from  a  pump,  which  is  locked  at 
eight  o'clock  at  night  and  unlocked  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  There  are  seven  houses  in  the  row, 
and  four  of  the  men  living  in  them  work  at  night  in 
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the  coal  pits.  They  get  home  at  half-past  six  ia  the 
morning.  If  they  do  not  get  a  supply  of  water  at 
night,  they  have  to  wait  until  eight  o'clock  in  their 
dirt  without  breald"ast,  which  seems  hard  for  a  man 
who  works  underground. 

In  other  parts  of  the  village,  people  having  no  water 
to  their  own  houses,  have  to  go  to  other  people's  for  it, 
or  go  150  yards  across  a  field  to  a  brook. 

There  are  houses  here  where  a  bucket  has  to  be  put 
in  the  bedroom  to  catch  the  rain.  Some  of  them  have 
a  ladder  (like  going  into  a  hay -loft)  for  stairs. 

There  is  not  an  empty  house  in  the  village.  Twelve 
new  ones  have  just  been  built,  and  all  let  before  a  brick 
was  laid. 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  inquiry  carried  out  by 
the  Land  Law  Keform  Association,  it  was  found 
that  in  67  villages,  containing  3739  cottages, 
one-fifth  of  the  cottages  were  in  such  a  state  as 
to  be  described  not  only  as  insufficient,  but  bad 
or  extremely  bad.  Sixty-one  per.  cent,  of  these 
cottages  had  bedrooms  wdthout  fireplaces,  and 
therefore  could  have  no  proper  or  healthy  ventila- 
tion ;  and  in  one  -  seventh  the  water-supply  was 
either  bad  or  there  was  none  at  all. 

The  Association  conducted  another  inquiry 
over  240  villages,  embracing  about  10,000  houses. 
Quite  half  of  the  cottages  were  described  as  bad, 
and  in  many  cases  they  were  overcrowded  in  the 
grossest  manner. 

In  putting  forward  the  result  of  these  inquiries. 
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Sir  Walter  Foster  very  properly  declares  that  the 
state  of  tilings  thus  revealed  makes  decency  and 
morality  next  to  impossible.  He  relates  how  he 
had  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
homes  of  a  primitive  race  of  people  in  Atalaya, 
in  the  Grand  Canaries,  known  as  cave-dwellers, 
but  even  there  he  saw  things  which  to  him 
appeared  favourably  to  compare  with  the  con- 
dition of  some  of  the  people  living  in  England. 

This  comparison  of  the  free  fair  homes  of 
England  with  cave-dwellings  is  equalled  by  one 
that  likens  them  to  opium  dens.  Dr.  Gowan, 
the  medical  officer  at  Edgware,  the  pretty 
Middlesex  village  within  10  miles  of  the  Marble 
Arch,  reported  early  in  1902  to  the  Eural  District 
Council  that  he  had  inspected  a  private  house 
used  as  a  lodging  house,  with  sleeping  rooms  in 
which  there  were  only  curtains  to  separate 
persons  of  both  sexes.  He  said  the  place  was 
abominable  and  the  conditions  appalling,  adding 
that  he  had  seen  opium  dens  in  California  and 
Sydney,  but  they  were  not  so  bad  as  these  rooms 
in  Edgware. 

In  the  meantime  lives  are  passing  away,  and, 
as  Miss  Cochrane  puts  it,  women  and  children 
are  mutely  pleading  :  "  Can  nothing  be  done  for 
us,  who  are  now  suffering  from  the  most  intoler- 
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able  conditions ;  who  are  living  in  hovels  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  because  there  are  no  homes 
to  be  had  ;  who  are  surrounded,  not  by  pure 
country  air,  but  by  an  atmosphere  that  is  wholly 
offensive,  owing  to  the  insanitary  arrangements  ; 
who  cannot  cultivate  habits  of  temperance,because 
we  have  no  wholesome  water  to  drink  ;  or  cleanli- 
ness, because  we  have  often  no  water  at  all  within 
a  reasonable  distance  ?  " 

Such  is  the  piteous  appeal  that  comes  to  us  out 
of  the  smihng  country,  out  of  the  homes  that  have 
been  pictured  to  us  as  places  of  peace  and  beauty 
and  of  good  repute. 


CHAPTER  V 

WHY   THE  OLD   COUNTRY   DOES   NOT   WAKE   UP 

Such,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  free  fair  homes 
of  our  countrysides,  such  the  condition  of  the 
EngHshman's  castle  of  our  towns  at  the  dawn  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  with  the  Empire  big  and 
fat  with  much  boasting.  Here  is  our  country— 
the  heart  of  the  largest  Empire  known  to  man— 
afflicted  with  a  disease  that  threatens  the  Empire's 
life. 

Without  healthy  houses,  we  are  told,  there  can 
be  no  family ;  without  family  there  can  be  no 
morality  ;  without  morality  there  can  be  no  men  ; 
without  men  there  can  be  no  Empire. 

Mr.  Arnold  White,  of  Navy  League  fame, 
speaking  at  a  recent  housing  conference  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  at  which  I  was  present,  asked, 
"  What  is  the  use  of  a  strong  army  or  navy  if  there 
is  heart-disease  at  the  centre  of  the  Empire  ?  " 

How  deep-seated  the  disease  has  become  is 
already  shown  in   the   previous   chapters,   wath 
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people  dying  off  three  or  four  times  faster  than 
is  necessary,  with  town-dwellers  stunted  in  slums 
and  cellars,  and  country  people  herding  Hke 
beasts  in  a  b}Te.  As  Lord  Eosebery  remarked 
the  other  day  :  "  Wliat  is  an  Empire  unless  it  is 
pillared  on  an  Imperial  race,  and  what  are  you 
doing  if  you  allow  this  Imperial  race  to  be  vitiated 
and  poisoned  in  the  dens  of  crime  and  horror  in 
which  too  many  of  them  are  reared  at  this 
moment  ?  " 

There  are  not  many  people  to-day  ready  like 
Mr,  Arnold  White  to  admit  what  the  nation  is 
suffering  from.  You  can  get  people  to  own  that 
our  physical  standard  is  being  lowered,  that  our 
trade  is  leaving  us,  that  an  unhealthy  excitement 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  restraint,  that  our 
mental  and  moral  qualities  are  not  what  they 
were ;  but  admit  the  real  cause  they  will  not. 
A  mere  temporary  trouble,  say  they,  easily  cured  ; 
and  they  speak  hopefully  of  Parliamentary  sopo- 
rifics and  the  hke.  Introduce  a  modified  form 
of  Protection,  subsidise  shipping,  promote  trade 
exhibitions,  and  start  rifle  clubs,  and  we  may  soon 
expect  to  wake  up,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  bids  us. 

All  that  only  shows  how  little  we  know  as  to 
what  is  really  the  matter  with  us.  The  heart- 
disease  from  which  Empires  suffer  and  decay  is 
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in  its  earlier  stages  very  miicli  like  the  heart- 
disease  that  afflicts  mankind.  Of  this  latter  a 
leading  authority  writes  :  "  During  long  periods 
the  disease  may  he  mute.  A  time  comes  at  last, 
however,  when  it  asserts  itself,  and  having  been 
so  long  before  the  discovery  was  made,  cure 
becomes  impossible." 

The  Empire's  heart-disease  has  lain  undiscovered 
these  many  years.  Let  us  beware  lest  the  time 
come  that  it  should  pass  beyond  all  cure.  The 
terrible  mortality  lists  given  in  the  second 
chapter  tell  us  how  the  disease  is  working. 

Not  the  number  of  deaths  only,  but  the  where- 
abouts of  the  deathbeds  prove  how  the  nation  is 
suffering.  Often  enough  the  victims  have  neither 
homes  to  live  in  nor  homes  to  die  in.  The  mean 
apologies  for  homes  represented  by  thousands  of 
overcrowded  tenements  and  mi  wholesome  cottages 
of  our  native  land,  much  though  they  may  cause 
sickness  and  death,  are  not  the  places  for  treating 
the  sick  and  the  dead.  Many  of  the  sufferers  end 
their  days  in  workhouses,  hospitals,  and  asylums. 

In  nothing  is  the  want  of  proper  homes  shown 
more  strikingly  than  in  the  growing  number 
of  deaths  in  public  institutions.  Of  all  the 
deaths  that  take  place  in  a  single  year  in  this 
country,  about  one   in  every   seven    occurs   in 
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hospital,  asylum,  or  workhouse.  This  being  the 
proportion  for  all  classes,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  proportion  of  the  working  class  who  die  in 
public  institutions  is  about  one  in  three. 

Wliat  anguish  and  despair  must  attend  the 
d}nng  of  so  many  parents  and  children  in  a 
strange  place  amid  strange  surroundings.  As 
death  comes  to  all,  who  among  us  would  not 
rather  encounter  it  at  home  than  in  a  public 
building.  Dying  in  a  big  institution  suggests 
dying  among  strangers  in  a  far  country.  We 
have  seen  that  the  want  of  healthy  homes  is 
more  fatal  than  war.  Let  us  now  own  that  the 
public  institution  is  the  battlefield  after  war, 
where  the  slain  and  the  wounded  are  stretched 
out,  strangers  to  each  other  away  from  home. 

It  wasn't  always  so.  Homes  used  to  be  more 
plentiful  in  the  land.  In  that  time  the  passing 
away  of  any  member  of  the  family  was  more  peace- 
ful and  sacred.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
centmy  comparatively  few  people  died  in  public 
institutions.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  century  that  the  home-life  of  the  nation  began 
to  be  destroyed.  The  deaths  in  public  institutions 
nearly  doubled  in  proportion  to  the  total  mortality 
of  the  country  between  1869  and  1899. 

You  will  find  from  the  Registrar-General's  re- 
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ports  that  in  1869  only  one  in  thirteen  of  the  total 
deaths  occurred  in  public  institutions.  There  has 
been  a  regular  increase  ever  since,  until  in  1899  the 
proportion  reached  one  in  seven.  As  the  homeless- 
ness  of  the  nation  has  been  getting  worse  in  recent 
years,  we  may  expect  later  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General  to  show  that  the  proportion  has  become 
one  in  six. 

These  returns,  remember,  apply  to  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales,  but  if  we  take  the  districts  that 
suffer  worst  from  the  want  of  good  homes  the 
result  is  appalling.  In  London  and  Liverpool  one 
in  four  of  the  inhabitants  dies  in  public  institu- 
tions, wliile  in  Manchester  and  Birmingham  the 
proportion  is  one  in  five.  At  the  very  least, 
among  the  poor  families  of  these  "great"  cities, 
every  other  person  must  die  in  a  public  institution. 

Regarded  simply  as  a  cause  of  insanity,  home- 
lessness— which  is  best  tested  by  overcrowding- 
is  a  terrible  thing.  Here  are  a  few  figures  relat- 
ing to  London  from  a  recent  County  Council 
report— 
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There  seems  to  be  good  reason,  then,  for  the  start- 
ling suggestion  of  Mr,  W.  H.  Dickinson,  a  former 
chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  that 
when  people  cease  to  live  under  human  conditions 
the  light  of  reason  is  apt  to  go  out. 

Further  signs  of  the  Empire's  heart-disease  are 
seen  in  the  kind  of  men  reared  in  theEnglishman's 
castle  of  to-day.  The  old  style  castles,  some  of 
which  are  with  us  to-day  after  a  thousand  years 
(how  many  modern  houses  will  be  standing  a  cen- 
tury hence  ?)  produced  brave  and  stalwart  men,  fit 
for  endurance  and  striving,  and  far-famed  in  battle. 
Where  are  the  stalwarts  of  our  modern  castles  ? 
What  kind  of  race  do  you  expect  to  spring  from 
the  slum  ? 

You  will  find  some  part  of  the  answer  in  the 
statistics  of  recruiting.  About  50  per  cent,  of 
London  youths  offering  for  the  Army  have  to  be 
rejected  as  being  below  the  standard,  even  though 
that  standard  has  been  reduced  more  than  once. 
Of  the  men  applying  for  enhstment  at  the  Sheffield, 
York,  and  Leeds  recruiting  stations,  over  47  per 
cent,  are  reported  physically  unfit  for  service.  In 
Manchester,  in  1889,  out  of  11,000  young  men 
oftering  for  service  with  the  colours,  8000  were  re- 
jected owing  to  want  of  stamina  or  physical  defects. 

Sometimes  the  castles  in  the  slums  do  produce 
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soldiers,  and  good  soldiers.  I  knew  such  a  one, 
who  left  liis  wife  in  Poplar  when  called  upon  to  join 
his  regiment  for  South  Africa.  He  served  at  the 
front  with  distinction,  and  after  about  eighteen 
months  was  invalided  home.  He  found  his  wife 
had  gone  to  live  with  her  mother  in  a  neighbouring 
street,  for  economy's  sake,  and  the  day  he  arrived 
they,  and  several  other  people  in  adjoining  houses, 
were  being  evicted.  This  was  not  because  they  had 
failed  to  pay  their  rent,  but  because  they  had  failed 
to  find  other  accommodation,  and  the  houses  they 
occupied  were  wanted  for  an  extension  of  business 
premises. 

"In  love  of  home  the  love  of  country  has  its  rise," 
we  read  in  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  What  sort 
of  patriotism  do  you  expect  this  Poplar  soldier  to 
show  who,  after  giving  up  his  work  and  quitting  his 
family  to  fight  and  bleed  for  his  country,  returns  to 
find  liis  home  broken  up  and  his  household  chattels 
piled  in  the  street  ? 

Here,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Old 
Country  does  not  wake  up,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales 
desires.  When  making  that  memorable  plea,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  the  same  time  put  forward  a 
call  for  emigrants  for  the  Colonies,  adding— 

But  one  condition,  and  one  only,  is  made  by  our 
colonial  brethren,  and  that  is,  "  Send  out  suitable  emi- 
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grants."  I  would  go  further,  and  appeal  to  my  fellow- 
countrymen  at  home  to  prove  the  strength  of  the 
attachment  of  the  Motherland  to  her  children  by  sending 
to  them  only  of  her  best. 

Where  are  "  suitable  "  emigrants  coming  from  ? 
Not  surely  from  the  modern  Englishman's  castles 
of  our  towns.  The  "  best  "  of  our  people  physically 
^  have  hitherto  been  our  peasantry,  but  even  in  the 
spacious  country  we  have  housed  these  people  so 
deplorably  for  years  past  that  we  have  well-nigh 
swept  England  clean  of  her  peasantry. 

With  the  horrors  of  rural  housing  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
country  jDCople  refuse  to  endure  longer  the  misery 
and  shame  of  their  daily  lot  ?  They  flock  to 
the  towns,  finding  even  the  heavy-rented,  over- 
crowded tenements  there  something  better  than 
the  rotten,  waterless  cottages  of  the  countryside. 
England  is  bleeding  at  the  arteries.  Since  1891 
the  rural  population  has  dechned  by  nearly  10 
per  cent.,  and  in  some  country  districts  the  decline 
is  at  the  rate  of  15,  and  even  17  per  cent. 

At  tliis  rate  the  hfe  will  soon  be  sapped  out 
of  the  nation.  Already  about  four-fifths  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  dwell  in  towns, 
and  only  one-fifth  in  the  country.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  one-fifth  represents  the  national  bulwark  ; 
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but  how  long,  think  you,  will  it  last  ?  How  long 
will  it  withstand  the  weakening  that  is  going  on 
with  fateful  regularity  every  year  ? 

We  saw  what  this  weakening  meant  in  the  South 
African  campaign.  England  for  the  first  time  in 
her  history  could  not  stand  alone.  The  Colonies 
saved  us  by  sending  men  of  the  stamp  we  used  to 
rear  ourselves  before  the  homes  of  England  in 
town  and  comitry  became  the  graves  of  the 
physique  of  our  race. 


CHAPTER  VI 

HALF  A  CENTURY  OF  QUACK  MEDICINES 

Haying  diagnosed  the  disease,  whicli  hitherto 
has  been  airily  styled  the  Housing  Problem ; 
having  at  the  same  time  seen  how  much  more 
applicable  is  the  name  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Arnold 
White— the  Empire's  heart-disease,— let  us  now 
consider  how  the  trouble  has  been  treated  in  the 
past. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  his  singular  zeal  for 
healing  social  sores,  showed  the  country  the  way 
out  of  the  housing  difficulty  half  a  century  ago. 
He  prepared  and  piloted  through  Parliament  in 
1851  the  first  two  Housing  Acts  on  the  statute 
book,  one  for  improving  the  condition  of  common 
lodging-houses,  and  the  other  for  increasing  the 
number  of  workpeople's  dwellings. 

The  real  cause  of  the  Empire's  heart-disease 
is  the  want  of  homes.  Lord  Shaftesbury  knew 
this  well  enough,  with  liis  wide  experience  as  to 
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how  the  poor  live ;  he  kiiew  too  that  private 
enterprise,  which  creates  the  slums,  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  compete  with  itself  by  putting  up 
new  houses.  So  by  liis  Labouring  Classes  Houses 
Act  he  gave  the  local  authorities  power  to  erect 
dweUings  hke  any  ordinary  builder.  The  cost, 
very  properly,  was  to  be  met  by  the  rents,  but 
observe  that  it  was  specially  stipulated  that  any 
excess  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  rates.  A  local 
authority  was  empowered  to  buy  or  rent  vacant 
land  and  build  suitable  houses  upon  it  for  the 
working  classes,  or  to  convert  existing  buildings 
into  good  working-class  tenements,  and  if  necessary 
supply  the  dwelhngs  with  furniture  as  well. 

There  you  had  a  sound  cure  prescribed  fifty 
years  ago;  but,  instead  of  applying  it,  we  have  been 
dosing  ourselves  with  quack  medicines.  After  fifty 
years  of  this  treatment  we  fmd  ourselves  no  nearer 
recovery,  while  the  doctor's  bill  is  beginning  to 
alarm  us.  The  money  we  have  wasted  on  the 
pills  and  patent  medicines  put  forward  in  the 
name  of  housing  schemes  mounts  up  to  nearly 
ten  millions. 

Some  thu'ty-three  years  after  the  Act  was  passed 
the  national  health  had  become  so  bad  from  the 
want  of  decent  dwellings  that  a  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  had  to  be 
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appointed.  In  giving  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission, Lord  Shaftesbm-y  sorrowfully  admitted 
that  the  local  authorities  had  not  given  his  cure 
a  trial.  He  further  told  the  Commissioners  :  "  If 
you  were  to  look  at  the  terms  of  my  Act,  you 
would  see  that  it  would  meet  everything  that 
is  required  at  the  present  moment." 

During  the  seventeen  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  Commission  sat  the  local  authorities  have 
only  tried  the  cure  in  the  most  chary  manner ; 
but  they  have  gone  on  squandering  public  money 
on  quack  medicines  more  foolishly  than  before. 

What  are  the  particular  quackeries  we  have 
been  dosed  with  ?  I  would  describe  as  quack 
medicines  all  the  Housing  Acts  that  have  followed 
Lord  Shaftesbury's,  except  Part  III.  of  the  existing 
Act,  which  part  embodies  the  principle  the  far- 
seeing  peer  laid  down  in  1851. 

The  history  of  our  housing  legislation  is  little 
better  than  a  history  of  quack  remedies.  With 
the  best  intentions,  no  doubt,  men  like  Mr.  Torrens 
and  Lord  Cross  gave  us  several  Housing  Acts 
which,  while  doing  nothing  to  increase  the  number 
of  good  dwellings,  succeeded  in  burying  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Act  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Their  Acts  took  the  slum  as  a  basis.    They  said, 
in  effect,  you  must  get  rid  of  the  slum  before  you 
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talk  about  new  houses ;  whereas  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, who  knew  infinitely  more  about  the  causes 
and  cures  of  slumdom  than  either  of  the  other  two 
politicians,  saw  that  the  housing  question  resolved 
itself  into  a  building  question,  while  the  slum 
question  must  ever  remain  a  public  health  question 
demanding  totally  difi'erent  treatment. 

Instead  of  building,  as  the  good  earl  advised,  we 
began  our  pohcy  of  compensating  slumlords  and 
landlords.  Had  we  spent  on  new  dwelhngs  the 
millions  we  have  wasted  on  worthless  slums  there 
would  have  been  no  housing  problem  left  to-day. 

Both  in  No  Room  to  Live  and  To-Day's  Work  I 
have  shown  the  iniquity  and  extravagance,  as  well 
as  the  utter  uselessness  to  the  tenants,  cf  the  slum 
clearance  schemes  that  for  years  have  represented 
the  only  housing  policy  of  many  of  our  Munici- 
palities. At  the  risk  of  repeating  myself— though 
you  cannot  too  many  times  repeat  anything  need- 
ing reform— I  will  just  run  over  the  main  points 
again,  in  order  to  prove  how  this  so-called  housing 
pohcy  is  quackery  of  the  most  expensive  and  hurt- 
ful  kind. 

Never  was  anything  more  grossly  misnamed. 

Instead  of  being  described  as  a  housing  policy, 

it  would  be  far  more  fitly  described  as  a  dishous- 

ing  policy.    Adulterated  dwellings,  which  the  law 
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describes  as  unfit  for  human  beings  to  live  in, 
instead  of  being  confiscated  like  adulterated  food, 
are  bought  up  at  enormous  cost  to  the  ratepayers. 

Compensation,  not  confiscation,  has  been  the 
rule.  The  owners  both  of  the  slums  and  of  the 
sites  the  slums  defile  pocket  the  public  money 
spent,  while  the  tenanto  are  ruthlessly  turned  out 
before  other  dwellings  are  provided.  They  swarm 
into  surrounding  tenements,  overcrowding  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  these,  too,  soon  become 
slums  as  bad  as  the  rookeries  from  which  they 
have  just  been  ejected.  The  owners  therefore 
put  up  the  rent,  and  wait  complacently  until  this 
property  also  becomes  so  insanitary  that,  like  the 
other,  it  has  to  be  bought  up  under  the  Housing 
Act,  with  great  gain  to  themselves. 

After  several  years  new  dwellings  are  put  up 
on  the  cleared  area— sometimes.  These  rarely 
if  ever  accommodate  the  same  number  displaced, 
nor  do  they  attract  the  same  kind  of  people.  The 
old  slums  had  to  be  paid  for  by  the  ratepayers,  but 
the  new  houses  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  tenants 
who  Hve  in  them.  Tliis  necessarily  means  rents 
so  forbidding  that  the  people  who  dwelt  on  the 
spot  before  cannot  afford  to  return,  so  they  go  on 
slum-dwelling  elsewhere.  Out  of  the  5719  persons 
turned  out  of  the  Boundary  Street  area  by  the 
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London  County  Council,  only  eleven  went  back 
into  the  new  dwellings. 

Under  a  real,  sound  housing  policy  the  Munici- 
pality would  erect  good,  cheap  dwellings  before 
touching  the  slums,  and  then,  instead  of  com- 
pensating the  slum-owners,  it  would  compel  them 
to  make  their  houses  healthy  or  to  pull  them  down 
at  their  own  expense,  as  it  is  fully  empowered  to 
do  by  existing  laws. 

As.  Mr.  Balfour  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
17th  May  1900  :  "  Punish  the  slum-owner  by  all 
means.  If  the  owner  of  every  insanitary  dwelling 
was  hung  at  his  own  door-post  I  would  not  weep 
my  eyes  out.  But  it  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  local 
authority  if  the  insanitary  houses  are  not  put  into 
a  proper  state." 

A  couple  of  years  later(28th  May  1902),  Mr.  Long, 
speaking  as  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  a  deputation  from  the  Municipalities  of 
the  country,  declared  that  he  entirely  concurred 
in  the  view  expressed,  that  the  owner  of  a  slum 
property  who  allowed  that  property  to  get  into  a 
disgraceful  condition,  and  imperilled  the  lives  of 
those  who  lived  upon  it,  was  entitled  to  no  con- 
sideration, and  certainly  no  sympathy. 

It  is  well  to  know  how  the  iniquitous  compensa- 
tion policy  grew  up.    The  series  of  Housing  Acts 
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known  as  the  Torrens  Acts  began  in  1868.  The 
first  was  called  the  Artisans  and  Labourers  Dwell- 
ings Act,  followed  by  an  amending  Act  in  1879. 
Their  main  aim  was  to  deal  with  slums  individually. 
Although  the  author  of  the  Acts  beheved  he  was 
doing  good  to  the  working  classes,  the  general  re- 
sult was  to  reduce  their  housing  accoixmiodation 
and  enrich  the  slum-owners.  The  commonest  of 
all  errors  in  housing  schemes  is  that  of  assuming 
that  you  lessen  overcrowding  by  turning  out  the 
overcrowded  and  destroying  slums. 

Lord  Cross  was  guilty  of  this  error  to  a  greater 
extent  than  Mr.  Torrens.  The  Housing  Acts 
passed  by  his  efforts— the  Ai'tisans  Dwellings  Acts 
in  1875  and  an  amending  Act  in  1879— dealt  with 
slums  collectively.  Instead  of  dealing  with  single 
houses  on  the  modest  scale  of  the  Torrens  Acts,  the 
Cross  Acts  took  in  whole  areas  of  slums.  Under 
these  Acts  the  poor  slum-dwellers  could  be  turned 
out  by  the  thousand,  and  the  poor  ratepayers 
could  be  mulcted  in  millions  to  compensate  the 
owners. 

The  Torrens  Acts  and  the  Cross  Acts  were  con- 
solidated in  1882  into  the  Artisan  Dwellings  Act, 
divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I.  embodied  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Cross  Acts,  and  Part  II.  the  principle 
of  the  Torrens  Acts,  making  the  dual  system  of 
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slum  compensation  an  easy-working  arrangement 
under  a  single  Act, 

Observe  that  all  this  time  the  Shaftesbury  Act, 
which  aimed  at  putting  up,  not  pulling  down, 
people's  dwellings,  lay  Uke  a  dead  thing  upon  the 
statute  book. 

Some  one  at  last  seems  to  have  awakened  to  the 
knowledge  that  such  an  Act  had  been  passed,  for 
in  1885  we  got  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act,  which  consolidated  all  previous  Acts,  this  time 
including  the  forgotten  Shaftesbury  Act,  But  it 
was  not  until  1890  that  the  Housing  Act  as 
we  know  it  to-day  was  passed.  This  consists  of 
three  main  parts,  which  can  be  defined  in  this 
way  — 

Part  I.— The  Cross  Acts,  for  dealing  with  slum  areas. 
Part  II. — The  Torrens  Acts,  for  dealing  with  slum 

houses. 
Part  III, — The   Shaftesbury   Act,   for   disregarding 

slums  altogether,  but  building  new  dwellings. 

In  spite  of  this  revival  of  the  Shaftesbury  Act, 
the  local  authorities,  with  a  perverseness  that  is 
truly  amazing,  still  clung  to  the  old  policy  of  destroy- 
ing slums  at  the  ratepayers'  expense,  instead  of 
building  new  dwelUngs.  For  some  time  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  nearly  all  housing  schemes  in  the 
country  were  carried  out  undei-  Part  I.  and  Part  II. 
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Not  until  we  had  had  ten  years  of  the  Act  was 
there  anything  Hke  a  general  awakening  to  the 
possibiUties  of  Part  III. 

Altogether,  then,  it  has  taken  us  fifty  years  to 
learn  the  simple  lesson  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  fii'st 
expounded  in  1851— v:^.,  that  we  must  build 
houses,  not  destroy  them,  if  we  hope  to  save  the 
nation  from  the  degradation  of  slumdom. 

Since  the  Housing  Act  of  1890  we  have  had  two 
more  amending  Acts.  One  of  them  came  in  1894, 
to  make  a  few  slight  alterations  in  the  borrowing 
powers ;  and  the  other  was  the  soporific  thrown 
out  by  the  Government  in  1900,  which  had  the 
marvellous  effect  of  granting  to  Municipalities  a 
power  they  already  possessed. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  existing  Acts  are  not  only 
little  better  than  nostrums  ;  they  involve  so  many 
legal  forms  and  such  protracted  negotiations  that 
several  years  must  elapse  before  even  the  smallest 
scheme  can  be  carried  out.  This  fault  is  emphasised 
by  the  medical  officer  to  the  Marylebone  Borough 
Council,  in  his  report  for  May  1902,  thus— 

The  delay  in  carrying  out  any  improvement  under 
the  Acts  is  simply  intolerable  ;  the  delay  being  mainly 
due  to  the  complicated  procedure  as  well  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  interpretation  of  the  statute.  It  appears 
to  take,  in  practice,  a  year  or  two  to  get  a  scheme  con- 
sidered, and  after  all  formalities  have  been  completed, 
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a  scheme  adopted,  and  an  area  ordered  to  be  cleared 
and  built  upon,  the  clearing  and  building  exhaust  an 
equally  long  period. 

As  things  stand,  it  is  quite  exceptional  for  a  scheme 
to  be  carried  out  from  first  to  last  within  five  years. 
In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Acts  should  be  entirely  repealed  and  legislation 
of  a  simpler  character  substituted,  based  upon  the  large 
experience  of  the  inefficient,  tedious,  and  expensive 
nature  of  the  existing  statutes. 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  our  housing  legislation 
wants  revising.  The  King,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
was  a  member  of  the  Housing  Commission,  hinted 
as  much  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  London 
County  Council's  dwelhngs  on  the  Boundary  Street 
area,  when  he  said :  "  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  very 
Acts  designed  to  combat  existing  evils  may  them- 
selves give  rise  to  results  which  were  not  foreseen  ; 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  difficulties  have 
to  be  surmounted." 

Here  you  have  the  full  tale  of  half  a  century's 
housing  legislation.  Does  it  not  reveal  the  merest 
tinkering  with  the  question  ?  Ten  Acts  in  all,  and 
the  housing  problem  ^^o-day  more  acute  than  it 
has  ever  been  before  !  The  Shaftesbury  Act,  the 
first  of  all,  and  the  best  of  all,  has  been  buried  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  while  first  one  and 
then  another  half-hearted,  ineffectual  measure 
have  been  thrust  upon  us. 
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Truly,  we  have  been  well  dosed  with  quack 
medicines.  As  mucli  ghb  talk  and  deceit  have 
been  practised  upon  the  public  over  them  as  ever 
the  slimmest  of  the  peripatetic  quacks  practise  in 
the  market  places.  We  have  been  deceived  into 
believing  that  we  are  getting  houses,  while  the 
amount  of  housing  accommodation  has  been 
actually  diminished,  and  all  the  time  the  slumlords 
and  the  landlords  have  been  rifling  our  pockets. 
To  what  extent  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  COST   OF   SLUMDOM 


In  looking  over  the  old  files  of  a  newspaper  the 
other  day  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  report  of  a 
meeting  called  to  protest  against  "  the  extravagant 
outlay  of  public  money  in  clearing  slums." 

It  was  a  London  meeting,  held  in  St,  Martin's 
Town  Hall  on  9th  January  1880,  attended  by 
delegates  from  the  local  authorities.  The  protest 
was  levied  against  the  housing  policy,  then  just 
beginning,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
the  forerunner  of  the  London  County  Council. 

It  is  really  amazing  that  a  policy  so  strongly 
and  sensibly  condemned  at  the  time  it  was  in  the 
making  should  have  been  persisted  in  for  about  a 
score  of  years.  Let  me  quote  from  the  chairman's 
speech— 

The  worst  feature  of  this  housing  policy  was  that  it 
constituted  a  direct  encouragement  to  the  least  deserv- 
ing class  of  landlords — the  owners  of   the   wretched 
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habitations  whose  sole  object  had  been  to  screw  rent  out 
of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  for  houses  which,  under  the 
Housing  Act  itself,  are  condemned  as  being  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  This  was  a  premium  to  landlords 
to  allow  their  property  to  become  slums.  A  house  unfit 
for  human  habitation  should  be  valueless.  If  this  hous- 
ing policy  be  not  amended,  London  may  have  to  incur 
an  expenditure  on  clearance  schemes  of  £2,000,000,  in- 
volving an  annual  charge  on  the  rates  for  fifty  years  of 
£110,000. 

As  Londoners  know  to  their  cost,  this  housing 
policy  was  not  amended,  and  since  that  time  London 
has  squandered  on  slums  not  two  millions,  as  this 
chairman  foretold,  but  over  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  sterling !  This  amount  has  been  spent 
by  the  three  central  bodies  thus  :  — 

MetropoUtan  Board  of  Works  .  .  £1,595,000 
London  County  Council  .  .  .  1,250,000 
City  Corporation  ....  450,000 


Total  squandered  on  London  slums     .     £3,295,000 


Observe  that  all  this  money  represents  what 
London  County  Councillors  to-day  call  "  improfit- 
able  expenditure."  In  other  words,  it  represents 
the  price  paid  for  slumdom  before  a  single  brick 
is  laid  of  the  Municipality's  new  houses.  It  is 
money  spent  on  buying  and  pulhng  down  houses 
unfit  to  live  in,  such  as  the  owners,  being  legally 
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responsible,  ought  to  have  been  compelled  to  put 
in  order  or  demolish  at  their  own  expense.  It  is 
all  a  dead  charge  on  the  rates.  It  has  all  been 
incurred  under  Housing  Acts  other  than  the 
Shaftesbury  Act.  It  represents  the  doctor's  bill 
paid  by  London  alone  for  quack  medicines. 

Observe,  further,  that  this  enormous  outlay  has 
also  reduced  the  amount  of  housing  accommoda- 
tion below  what  it  was  before.  Had  the  quackeries 
been  disregarded  and  the  same  sum  spent  in 
carrying  out  the  Shaftesbury  Act,  then,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been  profitable  expenditure  in  a 
double  sense.  Not  a  penny  need  have  come  out  of 
the  rates,  as  municipal  houses,  being  self-support- 
ing, pay  back  all  that  is  spent  upon  them,  wliile 
new  dwellings  would  have  been  provided  for 
nearly  100,000  people  before  a  single  soul  was 
turned  out  of  existing  houses. 

It  is  hard  to  come  at  the  total  spent  on  quack 
housing  medicines  in  provincial  cities.  As  though 
Parliament  had  not  given  them  enough  in  the 
way  of  Housing  Acts,  many  of  the  "  great  "  towns 
have  invented  quackeries  of  their  own,  labelling 
them  in  some  places  Improvement  Acts,  and  in 
other  places  Sanitary  Acts. 

The  big  slum  clearance  schemes  of  cities  like 
Birmingham  and   Liverpool   for  the   most  part 
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have  been  carried  out  under  local  Acts  of  this 
character.  The  result  has  been  the  same  as  in 
London.  Enormous  sums  of  the  ratepayers' 
money  have  been  squandered  on  slum  property, 
to  the  enrichment  of  the  owners,  while  thousands 
of  poor  people  have  been  turned  adrift  to  get 
other  shelter  wherever  they  could. 

For  instance,  Liverpool,  in  a  recent  period  of 
ten  years,  diminished  accommodation  by  pulling 
down  4200  houses  and  only  building  830.  What 
became  of  the  displaced  families  ?  The  answer 
is  suppHed  by  the  Vicar  of  St.  Ambrose,  who  tells 
how  no  fewer  than  seventy  of  the  families  un- 
housed by  the  Corporation  came  to  live  in  cellars 
in  his  parish. 

This  city  studies  the  slumlord  in  other  ways. 
Under  one  of  its  local  Acts,  the  Liverpool  Corpor- 
ation actually  allows  the  owner  of  insanitary 
property  the  option  of  retaining  the  site.  If 
he  decide  to  keep  it,  the  Corporation  may  either 
demolish  the  houses  on  its  own  account  or  allow 
the  slum-owner  to  do  so,  the  Corporation  paying 
him  compensation  in  either  case.  No  wonder 
the  work  of  clearing  slums  has  cost  the  people 
of  Liverpool  close  on  half  a  milHon  sterling, 
involving  a  rate  of  Ifd.  in  the  pound. 

Manchester  has  a  better  record.     At  various 
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periods  it  has  displaced  about  3200  persons,  and 
rehoused  about  2500.  What  Manchester  should 
have  done  was  to  provide  accommodation  for 
700  more,  not  700  fewer  persons  than  it  displaced. 
The  new  houses  were  not  erected  until  after  the 
old  ones  were  pulled  down  at  the  public  expense, 
whereas  they  ought  to  have  been  erected  in  some 
other  part  of  the  city  before  the  old  quarters 
were  cleansed  out,  and  the  cost  of  this  cleansing 
process  should  have  been  borne  by  the  slumlords 
and  the  landlords,  not  by  the  whole  of  the  people 
of  Manchester.  Had  this  been  done  something 
useful  would  have  been  achieved  in  the  way  of 
housing,  and  the  Manchester  ratepayers  would 
have  been  saved  from  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
£200,000  on  clearance  schemes. 

At  various  periods  Glasgow  has  drawn  from 
the  rates  £600,000  for  the  purpose  of  pulling 
down  slums  and  displacing  about  50,000  persons. 
Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterHng  has  been 
spent  by  Wolverhampton  in  demolishing  unhealthy 
dwellings  and  compensating  the  owners.  On 
the  same  objects,  Greenock  has  spent  £127,000 ; 
Douglas,  £80,000;  and  Dublin,  £50,000.  One 
could  go  on  multiplying  cases  from  every  corner 
of  the  kingdom  until  you  were  made  utterly 
weary  at  the  sight  of  them. 
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I  believe  more  millions  have  been  spent  on 
provincial  slums  under  local  Acts  than  under  the 
Housing  Acts.  How  much  in  all  no  one  will 
ever  be  able  to  say  with  certainty.  We  can, 
however,  get  at  the  total  expenditure  under  the 
Housing  Acts,  because  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  first  to  sanction  the  loans.  Do\\ti  to 
1899  the  Board  approved  of  loans  to  pro\ancial 
Municipalities  to  the  extent  of  £3,113,171  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  what  I  call  the  slum- 
compensation  Acts. 

Assuming  that  no  more  has  been  spent  on 
slums  under  local  Acts  than  under  the  Housing 
Acts,  we  then  get  a  total  of  £6,226,342  as  the 
price  of  slumdom  in  a  few  English  towns.  If  we 
add  to  tliis  the  £3,295,000  spent  by  London,  we 
get  a  total  of  nine  and  a  half  milHons  sterling 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  and  handed 
over  for  the  most  part  to  slumlords,  landlords,  and 
lawyers  in  respect  to  houses  not  fit  to  live  in. 

What  shall  we  call  such  a  policy  ?  Blind 
extravagance,  quixotic  tilting  at  windmills,  or 
what  ?  It  is  certainly  quackery,  and  quackery 
of  the  most  expensive  and  hurtful  kind.  The 
public  has  been  cajoled  into  believing  that  this 
was  solving  the  housing  problem,  while  all  the 
time  it  has  been  intensifying  the  problem.    These 
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millions  have  been  spent  in  destroying  the  people's 
homes,  whereas  Lord  Shaftesbury  pleaded  half 
a  century  ago  that  we  must  first  of  all  construct 
homes  before  we  can  expect  a  cure. 

Consider  the  cost  of  these  quack  medicines 
from  two  other  points  of  view.  How  much  do 
you  think  we  have  been  papng  for  slums  per 
square  yard  ?  Far  more  than  we  should  have 
to  pay  per  square  yard  in  providing  good  dwell- 
ings. Here  is  a  list,  the  first  half-dozen  schemes 
belonging  to  London— 

Slum-Clearance  Schemes, 


Cost  per 
square  yard. 

Clare  Market,  Strand 

.     £22   10  3 

Churchway,  St,  Pancraa    . 

6     0  9 

Brooke's  Market,  Holborn 

8  13  7 

Mill  Lane,  Deptford  .... 

6   15  8 

Boundary  Street,  Bethnal  Green 

4  12  7 

Falcon  Court,  Southwark  , 

4  17  9 

Manchester— Oldham  Road 

5   14  4 

Leeds 

3     0  0 

Salford 

4   16  3 

Sunderland 

2   14   1 

Now,  secondly,  consider  the  cost  per  head  of 
the  persons  turned  out  of  the  slums.  It  is  not 
easy  to  get  at  this  figure,  because  the  Munici- 
palities that  have  carried  out  housing  schemes, 
while  ready  enough  to  talk  and  boast  about 
them  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  plausible,  are 
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seldom  anxious  to  disclose  how  many  people 
have  been  displaced.  It  somids  a  fine  thing 
to  say  we  have  put  up  a  hundred  new  houses 
for  the  worldng  classes,  but  the  glamour  fades 
when  we  add  that  a  thousand  houses  were  first 
of  all  pulled  down.  These  figures,  from  three 
different  centres,  give  a  striking  result— 

Slum-Cleaeance  Schemes.  p^son'^ 

displaced. 

London £74 

Manchester 60 

Brighton 51 

Is  it  not  as  clear  as  daylight  that  if  these  amounts 
per  head  were  spent  on  providing  new  houses 
instead  of  destroying  old  ones,  something  really 
useful  would  be  done  ?  An  average  of  no  more 
than  £50  per  head  would  provide  a  family  of 
five  with  a  £250  house.  It  would  actually  be 
cheaper  to  make  a  free  gift  of  new  dwelhngs 
erected  on  another  site  to  families  crowding  in 
unhealthy  hovels  than  it  is  to  buy  up  the  slums 
and  compensate  "  the  interests." 

Would  it  not  be  cheaper  even,  when  in  the 
name  of  decency  and  public  health  we  protest 
against  people  living  in  overcrowded,  disease- 
breeding,  rotten  tenements,  instead  of  wasting 
£60  and  £70  per  head  on  worthless  dwelhngs, 
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we  took  the  tenants  bodily  out  of  them  and 
shipped  them  all  to  the  Colonies,  giving  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  a  gift  of  £30  on  arrival 
to  begin  hfe  afresh.  This  somids  Utopian,  but 
it  would  cost  the  ratepayers  far  less  than  the 
quack  housing  medicines  applied  at  home,  while 
it  would  be  doing  something  towards  curing  the 
Empire  of  its  heart-disease. 

The  figures  as  to  London  are  supplied  to  me 
by  Mr.  W,  H.  Dickinson,  L.C.C.,  who  further 
points  out  that  if  the  cost  of  rehousing  as  well 
as  of  dishousing  be  included,  the  amount  works 
out  at  £121  per  head.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
add  the  two  charges,  because  rehousing  does  not 
cost  the  public  a  penny.  The  dishousing  at  the 
rate  of  £74  per  head  is  paid  for  by  the  rates, 
but  the  rehousing  at  £45  per  head  is  paid  for 
by  the  tenants  themselves  tlu'ough  their  rents. 

My  contention,  then,  is  proven.  It  would 
actually  be  cheaper  to  make  a  free  gift  of  a  new 
house  to  a  family,  as  it  only  costs  £45  per  head 
to  build,  than  it  is  to  pull  down  their  old  slum  / 
at  the  rate  of  £74  per  head  under  our  present 
preposterous  housing  schemes. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

NO   MORE   doctors'   BILLS 

All  who  go  seriously  into  this  housing  question, 
no  matter  what  their  pohtics  or  position,  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  :  The  price  we  have  been 
paying  for  slumdom  is  utterly  preposterous. 

"  It  may  practically  be  said  that  the  present 
law  in  these  cases  offers  a  premium  to  the  owner 
of  insanitary  property."  These  are  not  the  words 
of  an  extremist.  They  were  pubUcly  uttered 
by  Sir  John  Dickson  Poynder,  a  Conservative 
in  Parliament  and  a  Moderate  on  the  London 
County  Coimcil.  He  was  dealmg  with  the 
enormous  cost  of  municipal  clearance  schemes, 
and  he  went  on  to  urge  that  in  all  future  cases 
of  insanitary  areas  the  compensation  allowed  the 
owner  should  be  limited  to  the  actual  value  of 
the  houses  and  the  value  of  the  land  for  rehous- 
ing purposes.  Such  limitation,  he  claimed,  would 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  all  dwelling-house 
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property,  by  influencing  the  o-wners  to  keep  it 
sufficiently  healthy  to  prevent  the  Municipahty 
from  dealing  -^^ith  it. 

It  is  good  to  find  Conservatives  converted 
to  this  view,  A  more  striking  case  of  conversion 
is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  F.E.LB.A.  As 
superintending  architect,  first  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  then  for  ten  years  of  the 
London  County  Council,  Mr.  Blashill  has  had 
a  "uider  experience  of  municipal  housing  schemes 
than  any  one  in  the  country.  Some  of  the 
largest  clearance  and  rehousing  schemes  on 
record  have  been  carried  out  under  his  direction. 
Yet  within  a  year  of  his  retirement  from  office, 
feeling  free  at  last  to  express  his  innermost  con- 
victions, he  came  forward  courageously  and 
condemned  the  compensation  policy  root  and 
branch. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Sanitary  Congress 
at  Southampton  in  1899,  Mr.  Blasliill  boldly 
declares  that  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Housing  Act 
represent  no  remedy  at  all.  They  are  costly 
and  dilatory.  They  enrich  the  slum-owner  and 
do  not  house  the  slum-dweller.  If  an  area  be 
unfit  to  Uve  in,  Mr.  Blashill  would  have  the 
owmers  themselves  make  it  fit,  even  though 
they  have  to  clear  the  area  at  their  own  expense. 
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The  local  authority,  says  the  County  Council's 
late  architect,  would  be  doing  all  that  could  be 
expected  from  them  if  they  undertook  to  look 
after  the  rehousing  of  the  tenants. 

Dealing  with  the  same  theme  in  the  year 
following  (April  1900)  before  the  Sanitary  In- 
stitute in  London,  Mr.  Blashill  affirmed  that  the 
clearing  of  all  unhealthy  areas  under  Parts  I. 
and  II.  would  not  put  London  into  the  condition 
of  a  healthy  habitable  town.    Further— 

In  respect  of  uuhealthy  areas,  I  have  suggested  that 
for  the  future  the  municipal  authority  should  not  spend 
money  in  buying  property,  but  should,  at  about  one- 
fourth  the  cost,  rehouse  the  very  individuals  displaced. 
In  the  case  of  overcrowded  houses  this  rehousing  is  not 
optional,  but  has  now  become  a  matter  of  necessity.  You 
cannot  turn  all  these  thousands  into  the  streets.  Powers 
must  be  obtained  much  clearer  and  stronger  than  those 
at  present  possessed  by  the  municipal  authority.  Over- 
crowding shoidd  be  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
not  left  to  local  judgment  or  the  ideas  of  a  magistrate. 

Here  again  Mr.  Blashill  makes  some  useful 
suggestions— 

At  present  the  law  does  not  help  but  hinders  the 
municipal  authority  that  would  compel  owners  to  keep 
tenement  dwellings  in  good  repair.  There  should  be 
power  to  put  an  end  to  the  interest  of  any  lessee  who  has 
shown  a  determination  to  avoid  his  responsibility,  so  that 
the  superior  landlord  may  be  reached  and  charged  with 
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this  duty.  And,  as  to  cleansing,  we  might  imitate  the 
practice  in  the  admirably  managed  city  of  Berlin.  There, 
if  the  staircase  of  a  tenement  house  is  kept  dirty,  the  Fire 
Brigade  is  sent  to  cleanse  it,  and  the  landlord  has  to  pay 
the  cost.  If  the  tenement  is  kept  dirty,  it  has  to  be 
vacated  while  being  cleansed  by  a  similar  process. 

So  widespread  lias  become  the  slum-owners' 
practice  of  fleecing  the  pubHc  that  the  Valuer 
to  the  London  County  Council  has  urged  that 
body,  when  slums  have  to  be  purchased,  to  keep 
their  intention  quiet  and  let  him  buy  the  property 
privately.  When  it  leaks  out  that  the  Munici- 
pahty  is  about  to  apply  the  Housing  Act,  the 
owners  know  they  can  get  a  very  much  higher 
price  for  their  slums  from  the  local  authority 
than  they  can  in  the  open  market. 

With  this  agreement  among  public  men  and 
municipal  officers,  why  have  the  quack  medicines 
not  been  rejected  long  ago  ?  We  know  that 
the  professional  quack  is  always  changing  his 
audience  or  making  some  alteration  in  his  pre- 
scriptions. He  must  do  one  or  the  other,  else 
all  his  glibness  would  avail  naught  against  the 
anger  of  the  people  he  deceives  and  robs.  If 
he  cannot  get  a  new  audience  he  appeases  the 
clamour  of  the  old  by  conceding  them  a  point 
or  two,  as  an  admission  that  something  was 
wrong  before,  but  all  will  be  well  this  time. 
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Parliament  is  the  quack  doctor,  and  the  local 
authorities  are  its  \ictims.  They  carry  out  the 
Parliamentary  prescriptions  for  the  cure  of  the 
housing  problem,  and  by  the  time  they  have 
learnt  how  wortliless  these  are,  the  local  elections 
occur  and  a  new  auditnce  appears,  and  then 
the  new  bodies  get  taken  in  like  the  old. 

Or  if  the  local  authorities  and  the  public  who 
pay  the  bills  should  protest  that  they  will  be  no 
longer  tricked,  then  the  quack  doctor  from  his 
laboratory  at  Westixdnster  modifies  liis  prescrip- 
tion in  some  small  way.  A  slight  amendment  of 
the  Housing  Act  is  passed  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  the  moment,  and  then  the  men  on  our  Muni- 
cipalities set  to  work  again,  in  the  belief  that 
now  they  have  got  the  light  thing  at  last.  They 
begin  valiantly,  alive  "uitli  zeal,  aflame  with 
hope,  seeming  to  see  ahead  the  Promised  Land 
at  last ;  but  soon  comes  their  rude  awakening 
again,  with  the  sorrowfid  confession  that  it  is 
no  use,  the  wrong  people  are  still  getting  the 
benefit,  and  the  real  sufierers  are  worse  off  than 
ever. 

There  is  something  saddening  in  the  despair 
that  has  seized  hold  of  so  many  public  men  who 
have  given  years  of  thought  and  labour  to  this 
question.    No   pubUc   body   has   worked   harder 
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over  the  problems  of  housing  than  the  London 
Comity  Council,  yet  several  of  its  members  who 
at  different  times  have  been  chairman  of  its 
Housing  Committee  for  a  year  each,  tell  me  that 
in  spite  of  all  they  do  the  solution  of  the  problem 
seems  to  be  farther  off  than  ever.  Everywhere 
pubHc  men  are  appalled  at  the  question,  and 
turn  away  in  despair ;  and  all  the  time  the 
disease  that  Hes  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire  is 
getting  worse. 

This  is  not  their  fault,  nor  the  fault  of  the 
slum-ridden  people  whom  it  is  sought  to  save, 
nor  the  fault  of  the  pubhc,  who  have  generously 
given  of  their  milHons  to  the  work.  The  fault 
lies  in  the  fact  that  instead  of  applying  real  cures 
they  have  been  applying  quack  medicines. 

You  may  alter  the  old  prescriptions  as  much 
as  you  like  :  no  amount  of  amending  of  quack 
medicines  will  ever  make  them  anything  else 
but  quack  medicines.  Not  until  we  give  up 
quackery  altogether,  and  turn  our  thoughts 
right  about  face,  so  to  speak,  can  we  hope  for 
any  real  remedy. 

We  have  been  considering  this  housing  question 
from  an  entirely  wrong  standpoint.  We  have 
been  considering  it  as  though  it  were  wholly  a 
question    of    removing    slums,    instead    of    con- 
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sidering  it  as  a  question  of  providing  new  dwellings. 
Nothing  creates  slums  quicker  than  the  demolition 
of  slums ;  for  the  people  displaced  simply  over- 
crowd surrounding  tenements,  and  thus  render 
them  insanitary.  Nothing  kills  slums  quicker 
than  the  provision  of  other  acconunodation, 
sound,  cheap,  and  healthy  ;  for  crowds  of  people 
forced  by  necessity  into  indecent  tenements 
to-day  would  quit  them  to-morrow  were  better 
dwellings  provided. 

We  have  got  very  much  mixed  in  our  views 
of  the  housing  problem.  We  have  mistaken 
what  is,  after  all,  a  public  health  question  for  the 
housing  question.  All  the  work  of  deahng  with 
slums  ought  to  be  carried  out  purely  as  public 
health  work,  just  as  the  analysis  of  food  and  drink 
is.  When  the  inspectors  discover  bad  food  or 
bad  drink  it  is  promptly  condemned,  but  nobody 
thinks  of  making  so  foohsh  a  suggestion  as  that 
the  ratepayers  must  first  purchase  before  destroy- 
ing it. 

And  the  time  has  come  when  the  ratepayers 
must  revolt  against  any  further  sums  being  paid 
to  slum-owners.  They  must  take  a  firm  stand, 
protesting  in  a  body  :  "  We  refuse  to  buy  un- 
inhabitable houses  just  for  the  sake  of  pulling 
them   down.     If   this   property   is   a   danger   to 
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health,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  owner  for  not  doing 
what  the  law  demands  him  to  do.  He  must 
either  make  his  houses  healthy  or  pull  them 
down  at  his  o-wn  expense,  for  no  longer  shall  we 
permit  his  tenants  to  die  at  a  rate  twice  and  three 
times  as  high  as  it  would  be  were  their  houses 
wholesome.  We,  on  our  part,  will  see  that  the 
tenants  are  offered  decent  dwelHngs  somewhere 
else." 

To  settle  our  housing  troubles,  then— and  settle 
them  we  must,— it  becomes  necessary  to  change 
the  point  of  view  entirely.  The  slum-owner  should 
be  penaHsed,  not  pensioned  off,  as  it  were.  The 
Cross  and  Torrens  parts  could  be  dropped  out  of 
the  Housing  Act  altogether.  Provided  the  pur- 
chase and  compensation  clauses  were  done  away 
with,  some  of  the  principles  of  Parts  I.  and  H. 
might  be  incorporated  in  the  Public  Health  Act. 

That  would  leave  the  Housing  Act  composed  of 
Part  ni.,  viz..  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act,  the  only 
part  that  deals  with  housing  in  a  real  and  practical 
manner.  We  have  seen  how  this  Act  has  been 
almost  a  dead  thing  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
while  we  have  wasted  nearly  ten  millions  on  quack 
medicines ;  so  let  us  at  least  give  it  a  universal 
trial,  for  we  stand  to  lose  not  a  penny  by  it,  but  to 
gain  a  valuable  municipal  asset,  while  at  the  same 
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time  we  are  helping  to  a  better  life,  by  providing 
healthy  dwellings,  those  of  our  neighbours  who 
at  the  present  time,  in  Tennyson's  words— 

Soak  and  blacken  soul  and  sense  in  city  slime. 

Let  us  take  this  dead  Act,  and  make  of  it  a  living 
remedy.  Wherever  tried,  a  remedy  it  has  always 
proved  to  be.  What  is  more,  it  has  had  upon  the 
Municipalities  who  have  administered  it,  upon 
other  pubhc  bodies  who  have  watched  it,  and  upon 
the  ratepayers  who  have  experienced  it,  a  result 
which  is  as  daylight  to  dark  compared  with  the 
result  produced  by  the  quackery  schemes. 

Richmond  and  Hornsey,  which  have  applied 
the  Shaftesbury  Act  at  no  expense  to  the  rate- 
payers, are  quoted  all  the  country  over  for  the 
excellence  of  their  housing  schemes.  On  the  other 
hand,  who  ever  tliinks  of  holding  up  as  an  example 
the  housing  schemes  of  Manchester  and  Brighton, 
where  the  Cross  and  Torrens  Acts  have  been  carried 
out  at  a  cost  so  heavy  to  the  rates  that  neither  town 
likes  to  be  reminded  of  the  amount  ? 

Instead  of  the  saddening  discouragement  felt 
after  carrying  out  the  slum-compensation  Acts, 
public  men  are  delighted  and  inspired  with  the 
experience  under  Part  III.  No  one  on  the  London 
County    Council   was   wholly   satisfied    with   its 
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housing  schemes,  though  the}^  represented  the 
largest  ever  undertaken  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
until  in  1890,  after  ten  years'  laborious  and  costly 
experience  of  the  Cross  and  Torrens  Acts,  the 
Comicil  took  up  the  Shaftesbury  Act  in  earnest. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  PKOBLEM  OF  THE  POOEEST 

You  who  have  read  thus  far  might  be  incHned  to 
charge  me  with  inconsistency.  I  devoted  the  first 
five  chapters  to  showing  how  sorely  the  nation  was 
suffering  from  slums,  and  the  other  three  to  show- 
ing that  we  had  been  doing  wrong  by  demolishing 
slums. 

If  the  slums  (in  other  words,  the  want  of  homes) 
represent  the  disease,  why  call  slum-clearance 
schemes  quack  medicines  ? 

Because  they  have  put  property  before  people. 

By  dealing  with  the  property  we  are  paying  for 
an  offence  against  ourselves.  The  slum  quarters 
are  not  of  our  seeking  ;  these  disease-beds  are 
thrust  upon  us.  Is  it  reasonable  that  before  we 
can  get  rid  of  the  infliction  we  should  have  to 
pay  huge  sums  of  money  to  the  offenders  ? 

Rather  should  we  penahse  them  by  refusing  to 
allow  any  of  our  fellow-citizens,  however  poor  or 
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dissolute,  to  live  in  their  houses.  Slums  standing 
unoccupied  cease  to  endanger  health.  Besides, 
unoccupied  property  goon  brings  the  landlords 
to  their  senses.  They  would  pull  down  and  build 
anew  promptly  enough  for  the  sake  of  the 
rent. 

What  about  the  tenants  ?  That  is  the  real 
question  for  the  Municipality.  Its  ftrst  aim  should 
be  to  remove  the  slum  tenants,  not  the  slum  tene- 
ments. Hithei'to  we  have  let  the  tenants  take  care 
of  themselves,  in  our  anxiety  to  pull  down  their 
dwellings.  AVe  can  now  well  afford  to  let  the 
tenements  take  care  of  themselves,  ^^•hile  we  give 
heed  to  the  claims  of  the  unfortunate  folk  whom 
necessity  forces  into  them. 

Before  turning  them  out  and  forbidding  others 
to  enter,  we  need  to  provide  accommodation 
elsewhere.  This  is  the  fu"st  and  foremost  principle 
of  all  true  housing  reform.  We  can  do  that  by 
building  new  dwelUngs  under  the  Shaftesbury 
Act.  The  difhculty  in  the  slum  quarters  of 
our  big  cities  is  to  get  sites.  Even  when  sites 
can  be  had,  there  is  a  further  difficulty  of  getting 
people  who  have  been  pigging  in  foul  tenements, 
to  go  into  new  dwellings  and  observe  the  laws  of 
health. 

Even    this    difficultv    was    foreseen    b\-    Lord 
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Shaftesbury.  His  Act  provides  not  only  for  erect- 
ing new  houses,  but  for  adapting  old  ones.  As 
it  has  taken  us  fifty  years  to  learn  that  we  have 
power  to  build  new  dwelhngs,  there  is  no  saying 
how  long  it  vnW  take  us  to  learn  that  we  have 
power  to  adapt  existing  dwelhngs. 

Anyhow,  this  power  has  nowhere  been  exer- 
cised yet  by  the  Municipal  Councils,  useful  though 
it  is.  It  helps  us  to  deal  with  the  poorest  by  giving 
them  cheap  accommodation  in  the  central  districts 
near  their  work.  Encircling  the  slum  areas  in 
all  big  cities  there  is  generally  a  zone  of  houses 
originally  built  for  the  middle  classes,  now  living 
far  out  in  the  suburbs.  These  dwellings  as  a  rule 
are  of  sound  construction, —the  old  builders  did 
their  work  better  than  the  modern  ones,— and 
they  could  easily  be  converted  into  good  cheap 
homes  for  the  people  whom  it  is  sought  to 
rescue  fi-om  the  disease  and  death  of  an  insanitary 
area. 

You  know  what  happens  to  these  houses  now 
They  are  let  off  by  the  floor  just  as  they  are, 
unaltered  and  unadapted.  Give  one  knock  at  the 
street  door  and  Mrs.  Brown,  of  the  first  floor, 
answers  it ;  knock  twice,  Mrs.  Harris  from  up- 
stairs comes  down ;  if  you  knock  three  times, 
Mrs.  Derrick  puts  her  head  out  of  the  topmost 
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window,  and  shouts  down  into  the  street,  "  What 
is  it  ? "  You  must  know  on  what  floor  the 
people  you  want  are  living,  and  measure  the 
number  of  your  knocks  accordingly. 

Once  invaded  by  the  overflow  of  the  over- 
crowded from  the  central  districts,  these  houses 
become  slums  sooner  than  any  other  kind.  There 
is  no  help  for  it  so  long  as  they  remain  unadapted. 
A  house  built  for  one  family,  with  kitchen, 
scullery,  water-supply,  sanitary  conveniences,  and 
dustbin  all  on  the  ground  floor,  cannot  in  its 
unaltered  state  afford  healthy  homes  for  several 
famiUes. 

Some  of  the  worst  slums  to  be  seen  in  crowded 
cities  consist  of  former  middle -class  houses, 
sound  and  strong  in  external  wall  and  roof,  but 
rotten  and  filthy  within  by  reason  of  each  floor 
having  for  years  been  put  to  the  every-day  uses 
of  a  large  family.  How  can  you  expect  a  jaded 
woman  on  the  top  floor  to  come  down  three  or 
four  flights  of  stairs  for  every  drop  of  water 
wanted,  or  each  time  the  dust  and  ashes  should 
be  put  away  ?  The  accumulated  dirt  gets  kept 
in  the  room,  and  water  is  fetched  as  little  as 
possible. 

One  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  this 
policy  of  adaptation  is  Dr.   Sykes,   the  medical 
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officer  of  St.  Pancras.    In  his  book,  Public  Health 
and  Housing,  he  shows  that  — 

Whole  streets  of  houses  formerly  occupied  by  good- 
class  families  are  now  occupied  in  separate  dwellings 
on  separate  floors.  Whole  neighbourhoods  of  houses  in 
London  can  be  seen  undergoing  this  process  of  sub- 
division, and  their  state  slowly  but  surely  falls  from  bad 
to  worse  without  any  attempt  to  stem  the  deterioration, 
degradation,  and  unhealthy  results  that  must  inevitably 
follow  until  an  insanitary  area  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
at  great  expense. 

If  the  Municipality  would  carry  out  the  untried 
clause  of  the  Housing  Act  by  adapting  these  dwell- 
ings to  their  new  uses,  the  tenants  would  be  saved 
from  the  inconvenience,  the  indecencies,  the  lack 
of  privacy  and  home-life  experienced  now.  Take 
these  floors  and  convert  them  into  flats,  each  self- 
contained,  with  domestic  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments complete.  How  trifhng  would  be  the  cost 
compared  with  the  price  we  pay  under  other  clauses 
of  the  Housing  Act  for  slum  clearance  and  dis- 
housing  schemes.  This  would  be  no  quack  remedy 
but  a  scheme  of  real  housing  and  of  slum  preven- 
tion. For  the  poorest  classes  herded  in  unhallowed 
ways  in  the  "  great  "  towns  it  offers  something  like 
redemption. 

You  will  always  have  this  poorest  class  lingering 
in  the  crowded  quarters  in  preference  to  moving 
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away  to  better  streets.  If  you  decide  that  certain 
of  their  tenements  are  not  fit  to  Hve  in,  you  are 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  helping  them  to  a 
healthier  life  by  adapting  houses  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  than  by  erecting  new  dwellings 
some  distance  away. 

It  is  no  use  hiding  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
habitual  slum-dwellers  would  misuse  new  houses. 
The  domestic  arrangements  and  the  sanitary 
regulations  are  alike  distasteful  to  them.  Never 
having  had  to  keep  their  old  homes  clean,  nor  to 
get  rid  of  dust  and  refuse  in  a  proper  way,  never 
before  having  had  a  cooking  range  or  a  washing 
copper,  they  would  be  helpless  in  a  new  house. 

With  many  such  people  slum-dwelling  unfortun- 
ately becomes  a  disease,  and  dirt  a  bad  habit.  You 
no  more  cure  the  disease  by  putting  the  sufferers 
into  new  houses  than  by  pulling  down  the  old  ones. 
They  must  be  given  new  ideas  before  they  are  given 
new  houses  ;  they  have  to  be  taught  the  root  ideas 
of  health  and  home  life.  Just  as  the  Municipahty 
can  help  them  to  better  homes,  so  can  it  help  them 
to  better  ideas. 

The  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Corporations 

by  their  lady  health  mi ssi  oners,  the  London  County 

Councilby  its  lady  lecturers  on  hygiene  in  the  home, 

the  St.  Helens,  Liverpool,  and  York  Municipalities 
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by  their  establishments  for  supplying  sterUsed 
milk  to  infants,  are  all  doing  good  and  useful 
work  towards  helping  the  women  of  the  slums. 

The  pubhc  bodies  might  go  farther,  and  try  to 
help  the  men— to  help  them,  say,  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  John  Burns,  that  is,  "  to  think  more  and 
to  drink  less,"  and  "  to  be  persistent  in  rising  up- 
wards, and  not  vigilant  in  sliding  downwards,"  and 
"  to  spend  on  the  improvement  of  their  lot,  even 
on  rent  for  better  homes,  what  is  now  devoted  to 
beer,  betting,  and  worse." 

We  must  not  excuse  ourselves  because  some  of 
the  slummers  make  their  own  slums. 

"  It  takes  a  high-sotiled  man 
To  move  the  masses  even  to  a  cleaner  stye." 

Even  the  dissolute  must  have  homes.  Adapted 
houses  are  what  they  need.  The  rent  would  be 
cheaper  than  that  of  newly-built  dwellings,  and 
the  situation  more  central  and  convenient.  The 
Municipality  could  buy  an  area  of  sound  houses 
built  for  a  better-off  class  who  have  moved  away, 
for  no  more  than  is  asked  for  an  area  of  slums  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  The  cost  of  converting 
each  floor  into  a  flat  would  be  no  greater  than  the 
cost  of  demolishing  the  slums. 

This  policy  of  adapting  houses  to  the  needs  of  the 
poorest  has  been  tried  in  a  small  way  by  others,  and 
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in  the  two  cases  I  know  of  it  has  been  with  re- 
markable success. 

Miss  Octavia  BQll  was  the  first  to  begin  the  work, 
and  she  showed  that  the  worst  kind  of  slum  tenants 
in  London,  with  a  little  kindly  counsel  and  instruct- 
tion  from  regular  lady  visitors,  could  be  helped  to 
live  clean  healthy  lives  when  their  tenements  had 
been  converted  into  clean  healthy  homes. 

Very  much  more  has  been  done  in  this  direction 
by  the  Glasgow  Workmen's  Dwellings  Company, 
which  acts  in  entire  harmony  with  the  City 
Corporation.  Tliis  body  has  over  a  score  of 
blocks  of  adapted  dwellings  which  were  formerly 
hamits  of  vice  and  crime  and  disease.  When  it 
assures  itself  that  slum  houses,  no  matter  how 
dilapidated,  have  sound  external  walls,  the  com- 
pany buys  them  and  renovates  them,  introducing 
new  windows,  stairways,  passages,  water-supply 
and  domestic  offices.  In  tliis  way  many  houses 
once  overrun  with  vermin,  encrusted  with  filth, 
and  laden  with  the  germs  of  infectious  disease, 
have  been  converted  into  wholesome  homes.  In 
some  cases  the  company  even  goes  the  length  of 
supplying  part  of  the  furniture. 

No  more  rent  is  charged  for  these  adapted  houses 
than  used  to  be  charged  for  the  former  hovels. 
Only  those  with  scanty  earnings  are  catered  for. 
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A  large  one-room  tenement  can  be  had  for  2s,  a 
week,  and  two  rooms  for  2s.  10|d.  The  tenants 
are  taught  to  practise  clean  habits  and  live  orderly- 
lives.  Good  behaviour  is  encouraged  by  the  grant 
of  a  bonus  equal  to  two  weeks'  rent  during  the 
hoHday  season,  which  nearly  all  the  tenants  succeed 
in  earning.  Club-rooms  are  provided  in  connection 
with  the  houses,  and  these  are  left  largely  to  the 
management  of  the  tenants  themselves,  who  elect  a 
committee  from  their  own  number  for  that  purpose. 

Once  begin  this  scheme  of  adaptation  and  you 
will  soon  bestir  the  slum-owners.  The  Municipality 
can  not  only  close  their  deadly  dwellings,  but  can 
make  them  pay  the  expenses  of  their  tenants  in 
moving  away  into  the  adapted  houses. 

This  is  not  idle  talk.  Yom'  Municipal  Council 
has  full  power  under  the  Housing  Act  to  do  so, 
and  even  to  furnish  the  adapted  houses  if  it  likes. 
Why  do  we  persist  in  carrying  out  only  small 
portions  of  the  Act,  and  those  generally  the  least 
useful  and  most  costly  portions  ?  Is  it  because  the 
Act  is  divided  into  parts,  and  we  are  incapable  of 
considering  more  than  one  part  at  a  time  ? 

We  see,  then,  that  much  can  be  done  to  settle 
the  problem  of  the  poorest  by  carrying  out  the 
adaptation  clauses  instead  of  the  comxpensa- 
tion  clauses  of  the  Housing  Act.     With  big  towns 
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ever  growing  bigger,  and  cities  swelling  in  size  far 
beyond  anything  ever  known  in  history,  a  changed 
mode  of  Hving  is  ajffecting  all  classes.  The  tendency 
for  more  than  one  family  to  dwell  mider  the  same 
roof  is  by  no  means  confmed  to  the  poorest.  The 
popularity  of  flats  among  the  middle  classes,  and 
the  growing  practice  among  aristocratic  families  to 
give  up  their  town  houses  and  take  a  suite  in  an 
hotel,  are  all  signs  of  the  same  tendency. 

Among  working-class  families  in  many  Ameri- 
can and  continental  cities,  the  flat  system  is  well- 
nigh  universal.  For  instance,  Parisians  live  83,000 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  an  average  of  30 
persons  per  house,  while  Londoners  live  34,000 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  an  average  of  8 
persons  only  per  house.  Yet  Paris  is  less  over- 
crowded than  London,  because  it  has  adapted  itself 
better  to  the  needs  of  city  life.  It  has  housed  its 
people  more  on  the  flat  system,  so  that  although 
it  has  many  more  persons  per  house  than  London, 
it  still  has  fewer  people  per  room.  How  general 
is  the  flat  system  among  all  classes  in  Berhn  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  not  one  family  in  600  lives 
in  a  house  of  its  own. 

Do  not  mistake  me.  By  no  means  do  I  think 
the  flat  system  for  any  class  of  persons  represents 
an  ideal  of  home.     We  are  inclined  to  cling  with 
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some  affection  to  tlie  belief  that  our  laws  are  made  ^ 

in  our  cottages,  but  we  cannot  imagine  any  future  | 
statesman  saying  that  our  laws  are  made  in  our 

flats.    But  if  flats  are  not  ideal  homes,  neither  are  i 

modern  cities  ideal  places  to  live  in.     As,  however,  \ 

'i 

people  will  live  in  crowded  centres,  and  as  single 
dwellings  are  beginning  to  be  divided  into  tene- 
ments on  a  large  scale,  it  is  better  that  they  should 
be  adapted  on  healthy  lines  to  the  new  needs  of 
to-day,  rather  than  be  allowed  to  intensify  the 
Empire's  heart-disease  by  drifting  undirected  into 
"  floor  lettings,"  with  all  the  misery,  dirt,  indecency, 
and  siclaiess  they  so  often  create. 


CHAPTER  X 

WHY  MUNICIPALITIES  SHOULD  BUILD   DWELLINGS 

The  adaptation  of  houses  in  itself  is  not  enough, 
because  the  housing  problem  is  more  than  the 
problem  of  the  poorest.  All  classes,  except  the 
fairly  well-to-do,  are  affected  by  it. 

So  while  the  Municipahty  is  adapting  old  houses 
in  the  crowded  districts,  it  must  build  new  houses 
on  the  outskirts,  or  wherever  it  can  find  vacant 
sites.  The  central  sites  must  be  covered  by  block 
dwelhngs,  but  once  you  get  aw^ay  from  the  con- 
gested quarters  no  longer  need  you  be  tied  to  this 
kind  of  building.  Cottages  are  wanted.  In  the 
smaller  towns  there  is  no  need  at  all  to  erect  block 
dwellings.  Nothing  but  cottages  should  be  the 
rule.  Besides,  the  cost  to  the  Municipality  of 
building  cottages  is  about  50  per  cent,  cheaper  per 
room  than  the  cost  of  building  block  dwellings, 
while  the  maintenance  charges  are  less  by  10 
per  cent. 
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Hardly  anytliing  meets  with  more  opposition 
than  municipal  housing  schemes.  Clearance 
schemes  that  cost  the  public  millions  and  dishouse 
the  poor,  are  passed  easily  enough ;  but  housing 
schemes  that  cost  the  public  nothing  and  increase 
accommodation,  arouse  landlords,  speculators, 
traders,  lawyers,  political  economists,  and  jDohti- 
cians  to  such  a  state  of  hostile  excitement,  to  such 
dire  predictions  of  demoralising  the  poor,  to  such 
vague,  loud  pratings  about  rate-aided  rents  and 
subsidies  in  aid  of  wages,  that  I  have  known 
companies  of  workpeoj^le  stand  bewildered  and 
speechless  before  it  all,  looking  as  guilty  as  though 
their  claim  to  be  housed  was  a  crime  against  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

It  is  httle  use,  then,  talldng  airily  about  building 
municipal  houses  until  we  know  the  kind  of  opposi- 
tion we  have  to  meet,  and  how  to  meet  it. 

We  are  generally  told,  in  the  fh^st  instance,  that 
we  must  leave  the  building  of  houses  to  private 
enterprise.  We  have  done  so  for  years,  and  what 
is  the  result  ?  Slums.  The  Municipality  has 
never  created  slums.  It  has  not  been  municipal 
property  that  has  had  to  be  cleared  at  the  cost  of 
ten  millions  sterling  ;  it  has  all  been  the  property 
of  private  enterprise.  It  is  not  in  municipal 
houses  that  people  die  at  the  rate  of  30  and  40  per 
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1000 ;  it  is  always  in  the  private  enterprise 
houses. 

Give  us  sound  reasons  why  this  work  should 
be  left  to  private  enterprise.  Let  us  know  what 
this  much-vaunted  private  enterprise  is,  and  what 
it  has  done.  A  Liverpool  comicillor,  in  denouncing 
a  municipal  housing  scheme,  because,  said  he,  it 
threatened  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  trade 
of  builders,  triumphantly  jDroclaimed :  "  It  is 
private  enterprise  that  has  made  Liverpool  what 
it  is." 

But  what  is  Liverpool  ?  It  is  a  city  abounding 
in  cellar  dwellings  and  sickening  slums.  It  is  a 
city  to  which  a  Local  Government  Board  in- 
spector says  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  unhealthy  place  for  little  children  in  the 
whole  country.  It  is  a  city  with  courts  and  alleys 
so  foul  and  foetid  that  the  medical  officer  reports 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  gifts  of  window- 
boxes  to  the  inhabitants,  because  "  flowers  and 
plants  were  susceptible  to  the  unwholesome  sur- 
roundings, and  w^ould  not  live."  Even  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  the  doctor  shows,  were 
being  killed  off  at  the  rate  of  60  per  1000.  Evi- 
dently they,  too,  cannot  live  there. 

This  is  what  private  enterprise  has  made  of 
Liverpool ;  and  when  at  last  the  centres  of  disease 
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and  death  it  creates  becomes  a  standing  menace 
to  the  health  of  the  whole  city,  then  it  is  that 
the  Municipahty  has  to  step  in  to  clear  away  the 
plague  spots  at  the  expense  of  the  rates. 

We  might  not  object  to  leaving  the  work  of 
building  to  private  enterprise  if  it  would  remove 
the  fungi  it  leaves  in  its  train ;  but  we  have  a 
right  to  protest  vigorously  against  the  dumping 
down  in  our  midst  of  adulterated  death-dealing 
property  that  cannot  be  got  rid  of  under  fabulous 
prices.  Let  private  enterprise  remove  its  own 
rubbish  heaps,  we  say,  and  then  perchance  we 
shall  be  less  clamorous  for  municipal  houses. 
So  long  as  private  enterprise  creates  slums,  and 
then  expects  the  Murdcipality  to  purchase  and 
demolish  them,  so  long  shall  we  continue  to 
say  that  private  enterprise  is  failing  to  carry 
out  the  work  of  housing,  so  long  shall  we  con- 
tinue to  say  that  if  the  Municij)ality  has  to  in- 
terfere to  get  rid  of  slums,  it  must  interfere  to 
prevent  the  making  of  slums  by  building  houses 
of  its  own. 

But  even  slum-abounding  Liverpool,  the  product, 
we  are  proudly  told,  of  private  enterprise,  has 
been  forced  to  build  dweUings  on  its  own  account. 
Forced  ?  Yes,  forced  in  spite  of  its  self-installed 
god,  private  enterprise.    Hear  what  Sir  Thomas 
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Hughes  told  the  ParHamentary   Committee  on 
Municipal  Trading— 

We  have  always  been  anxious  to  keep  from  building 
operations.  We  have  done  our  utmost  to  sell  sites  ;  but 
we  have  been  compelled,  and  rightly  compelled,  to  do 
something  in  order  to  carry  out  what  private  enterprise 
would  not  undertake. 

Again,  consider  what  private  enterprise  has 
done  for  Glasgow.  We  \\dll  take  the  record 
out  of  the  mouth  of  one  of  its  leading  public  men. 
Speaking  at  a  conference  in  Glasgow  in  September 
1901,  Lord  Provost  Chisholm  said— 

I  am  personally  a  great  believer  in  what  is  roughly 
called  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  I  can  never 
acknowledge  as  a  universal  principle  that  this  which  we 
caU  a  law  can  safely  be  left  to  settle  all  transactions  and 
requirements,  in  all  circumstances,  and  between  all 
classes  of  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  experience,  the  unembodied  law 
of  supply  and  demand  has  built  up  all  our  back  lanes, 
has  crowded  tenants  on  one  stairhead,  and  would,  if  a 
sterner  law  than  itself  had  not  interfered,  have  per- 
petuated those  narrow  lanes  and  dark  closes  and  sunless 
rooms  which  were  the  scandal  of  our  social  condition. 

"Leave  landlords  alone,"  says  this  so-caUed  law,  "and 
enlightened  self-interest  wUl  teach  them  to  compete  with 
each  other  as  to  which  can  afford  the  best  possible  accom- 
modation at  the  lowest  possible  price."  The  experi- 
ence of  many  generations  has  taught  all  our  great  cities 
that  this  is  not  so.  The  cry  of  the  unhoused — I  call  that 
family  unhoused  which  lodges  in  a  house  already  suffi- 
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ciently  full  without  them,  or  wliich  is  lodged  under  con- 
ditions and  with  environments  that  are  a  violation  of 
every  sense  of  decency  and  propriety — I  say  the  cry  of 
the  unhoused  and  the  insufficiently  housed  is  one  which 
neither  as  individual  citizens  nor  as  a  Municipality,  and 
neither  as  humanitarians  nor  as  Christians,  we  can 
afford  to  neglect. 

Nor  is  private  enterprise  responsible  only  for 
producing  slums.  It  is  responsible  for  tbe  want 
of  houses  alike  in  town  and  village.  Peo^Dle  who 
tell  us  to  leave  the  work  of  building  to  private 
enterprise,  forget  that  this  is  just  what  we  have 
been  doing  for  generations.  And  a  deplorable 
plight  we  find  ourselves  in  to-day  in  consequence, 
with  country  people  and  town -folk  sleeping  a 
dozen  to  a  room,  or  bereft  of  shelter  altogether, 
and  driven  to  the  workhouse. 

Private  enterprise  alone  has  failed  ignominiously 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  dwellings. 
The  Municipality  must  make  up  the  leeway. 
Certain  it  is  that  if  public  bodies  do  not  help  to 
house  the  labouring  classes  in  cottages,  they  will 
have  to  house  them  in  the  workhouse,  infirmary, 
gaol,  or  asylum.  It  is  the  want  of  healthy  homes, 
primarily,  that  does  more  to  fill  all  these  places 
than  anything  else.  The  cost  to  the  rates  of  hous- 
ing people  in  cottages  is  nothing,  but  the  cost  of 
housing  people  in  the  workhouse,  asylum,  or  gaol, 
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represents  about  the  heaviest  of  all  expenditure 
that  falls  upon  the  rates. 

In  June  1902  an  international  housing  congress 
was  held  at  Diisseldorf,  in  Germany,  attended  by 
400  representative  men  and  women  from  France, 
Austria-Hungary,  Eussia,  Finland,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain.  An  account 
of  the  congress  was  contributed  to  The  Municipal 
Journal  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Aldridge,  who  was  present 
as  secretary  of  the  National  Housing  Eeform 
Council,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  London. 
The  plea  for  municipal  and  State  interference 
was  put  forward  by  delegates  from  all  over  the 
world.  Dr.  Liebricht,  of  Hanover,  declared  boldly 
for  large  measures  of  public  action  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  :— (1)  The  common  interest  of  all  the 
members  of  an  organised  commonwealth  demand 
that  hygienic  dwellings  should  be  provided  for 
the  poorest ;  (2)  this  condition  of  affairs  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  self-help  of  the  poorest  members 
of  the  community  ;  (3)  the  supply  of  houses  of  this 
class  erected  hy  private  enterprise  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  this  need  ;  (4)  as  the  various  local  authori- 
ties are  not  in  every  case  able  to  take  in  hand  the 
provision  of  this  class  of  dwelling, and  as  the  central 
Government  is  the  only  authority  which  can  give 
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the  needed  help ;  therefore  (5)  the  central  State 
administrative  departments  should  take  vigorous 
steps  (a)  to  provide  the  necessary  funds,  and  (6)  to 
appoint  special  committees  to  take  action  where 
local  authorities  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  act. 

We  are  told,  again,  that  if  the  Municipality 
enters  the  building  business,  private  enterprise 
will  have  no  chance  at  all.  It  has  had  all  the 
chances  in  years  past,  and  what  has  it  made  of 
them?  Eash  speculation,  jerry-building,  pro- 
perty-sweating, slumdom,  and  the  woeful  want  of 
housing  accommodation  confronting  us  every- 
where. The  helpful  hand  of  the  Municipality  is 
indispensable;  it  is  wanted  to  direct  and  stimu- 
late the  work  of  building  houses  so  as  to  save 
us  from  the  unorganised  scrambling  anarchy  of 
individualism  that  has  made  the  housing  problem 
what  it  is  to-day,  and  spread  among  us  the  fatal 
germs  of  national  heart-disease. 

The  competition  of  the  Municipality,  instead  of 
retarding  the  building  of  houses  by  private  enter- 
prise, has  encouraged  it  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
This  is  just  the  result  wanted,  for  the  local  authori- 
ties alone,  with  their  many  other  duties  to  carry 
out,  could  not  build  for  all ;  but  by  setting  the 
example,  by  creating  a  new  standard  of  house  at  a 
cheap  rent,  and  building  wherever  the  need  was 
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urgent,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  stamping  out 
the  property-sweater  and  the  jerry-builder,  and 
giving  to  the  good  men  in  the  business  encour- 
agement to  do  more  and  better. 

This  has  been  strikingly  shown  in  the  new 
housing  schemes  of  the  London  County  Council. 
As  soon  as  it  decided  to  build  cottages  for  8000 
people  at  Tooting,  builders  began  to  run  up  streets 
of  workpeople's  houses  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
as  fast  as  they  could.  Would  they  have  done  so 
had  they  been  afraid  of  municipal  competition  ? 
They  have  openly  declared  that  the  presence  of 
the  municipal  houses  in  the  same  area,  with  the 
assurance  of  good  means  of  transit,  was  the  best 
guarantee  they  could  have  that  their  houseswould 
find  ready  tenants.  The  result,  then,  of  the  Muni- 
cipality taking  the  bold  step  to  house  8000  people 
on  a  site  where  not  a  soul  resided  before,  is  that 
some  20,000  people  will  be  accommodated  in  all 
by  the  time  the  scheme  is  complete. 

So,  instead  of  checking  private  enterprise  of  the 
right  kind,  municipal  housing  stimulates  it.  Of 
course  it  checks  the  scamping  speculator ;  but  who 
is  going  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  boon  ?  The  well- 
meaning  builders  agree  that  it  is  not  the  Munici- 
pality but  the  jobbing  speculator  that  is  hindering 
them.    The  speculator  builds  below  the  lowest 
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standard,  while  the  MunicipaHty  builds  above  the 
highest.  The  honest  builders  know,  therefore, 
that  they  can  always  build  a  little  below  the 
municipal  standard,  and  therefore  cheaper,  and 
secure  the  same  rent.  One  reason  they  can  do 
that  is  because  they  are  not  tied  down  by  the 
harsh  regulations  imposed  by  Government  depart- 
ments upon  municipal  housing.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  n\ore  the  Municipality  builds, 
creating  a  good  standard  and  concentrating  house 
building  on  particular  sites,  the  more  private 
enterprise  will  build. 

In  fact,  a  vigorous  policy  of  building  on  the  part 
of  our  Municipal  Councils  would  raise  the  standard 
of  housing  accommodation  everywhere  in  a  few 
years.  This  has  already  been  done  in  one  direc- 
tion. Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
change  wrought  in  the  common  lodging-houses 
of  the  country  by  municipal  building.  Before  the 
municipal  lodging-house  came  into  vogue  there 
were  no  places  viler,  unhealthier,  or  more  danger- 
ous than  the  general  run  of  common  lodging- 
houses  in  our  crowded  cities. 

Private  enterprise,  left  alone  and  undirected, 
was  responsible  for  this  old  thieves' -kitchen  order, 
just  as  it  is  responsible  for  the  slum  tenements  of 
to-day ;  but  once   municipal   lodging-houses   be- 
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came  established  all  over  the  country  in  centres 
hke  Glasgow,  Manchester,  London,  Southampton, 
and  Huddersfield,  all  healthy,  wholesome,  com- 
modious, convenient,  and  just  as  cheap  as  the  old 
dens  of  iniquity,  then  a  change  came  over  the 
other  kind.  Old  ones  were  improved  and  nearly 
all  new  ones  were  built  upon  the  pattern  of  the 
municipal  institution.  In  London  the  Rowton 
Houses  grew  rapidly  and  spread  to  the  provinces. 
In  Glasgow,  where  some  seven  or  eight  municipal 
lodging-houses  have  been  provided,  private  enter- 
prise has  been  stimulated  in  the  same  direction. 

In  that  city  it  has  been  found  that  cheap, 
healthy  lodging-houses  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
Corporation's  represent  a  somid  investment.  The 
owners  now  compete  among  each  other  to  keep  up 
to  the  municipal  standard,  while  scores  of  new 
investors  have  entered  the  business.  At  first  the 
owners  talked,  just  as  property  owners  talk  to-day, 
about  the  iniquity  of  allowing  the  Municipality  to 
compete  with  them,  about  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
viding anything  better  than  the  old  wretched 
cubicles  and  stuffy  kitchens.  It  was  not  until  the 
Glasgow  Corporation  set  them  new  standards  that 
they  really  learnt  how  to  make  the  most  of  their 
own  business. 

To-day  doss-houses  are  becoming  like  palaces. 
8 
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Look  at  the  Kowton  Houses— poor  men's  hotels, 
as  they  are  often  called— and  you  will  see  there 
what  private  enterprise  will  do  under  the  stimulus 
of  public  enterprise.  There  would  have  been  no 
Eowton  Houses  had  there  not  first  been  municipal 
lodging-houses.  Nor  will  there  ever  be  decent 
dweUing-houses  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
until  our  Municipal  Councils  set  the  example,  and 
create  the  standard  by  building  on  their  own 
account. 

It  is  no  use  wandering  round  the  subject 
and  missing  tliis  essential  point,  as  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  does  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  housing 
difficulties  of  London.  Mr.  Booth's  panacea  is 
improved  locomotion,  whereas  that,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  is  only  part  of  the  way  towards  the 
light.    Says  Mr.  Booth— 

The  pressure  on  housing  in  London  springs  from 
three  or  four  causes.  The  first  two  are  the  natural  in- 
crease of  population,  coupled  with  influx  from  other 
places ;  a  third  is  the  need  of  space  for  buildings  other 
than  dwelling-houses,  and  for  the  widening  of  railway- 
lines  or  of  streets  ;  while  the  fourth  follows  the  require- 
ments of  a  higher  standard  of  hfe  and  health,  wliich 
forbids  overcrowding  or  the  occupation  of  cellars  as 
dwellings. 

One  might  as  well  say  that  a  farmer  has  an 
orchard  which  suilers  from  three  causes— cattle 
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stray  iiito  it,  boys  rob  it,  labourers  cut  down 
the  trees.  Here  truly  enough  are  the  reasons 
the  orchard  presents  such  a  bedraggled  ap- 
pearance ;  but  is  there  not  another  reason  — 
the  essential  one— namely,  that  the  farmer 
himself  neglects  his  orchard  ? 

We  are  always  tinkering  with  the  housing 
question  in  this  way.  The  problem  will  never 
be  solved  by  toy  schemes.  The  London  County 
Council  has  learnt  this  lesson,  and  has  therefore 
launched  out  into  iDold  schemes  of  building, 
under  which  people  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
will  be  provided  with  dwellings  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  of  London.  The  scheme  for  the 
north  alone  will  supply  cottages  for  42,000 
people. 

Observe,  too,  that  wliile  there  are  still  those 
left  who  denounce  the  Council's  enterprise,  the 
strongest  words  of  encouragement  come  from 
the  Throne.  Addressing  a  deputation  from  the 
County  Council  that  presented  an  address  of 
congratulation  on  liis  accession,  the  King  said  — 

In  the  discharge  of  your  onerous  duties,  which  closely 
concern  the  welfare  of  millions  of  my  people,  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  will  not  slacken  in  the  efforts  which  you 
have  made  and  are  making  for  dealing  satisfactorily  with 
the  many  difficult  questions  wliich  await  your  considera- 
tion, and  especially  with  tliat  of  the  proper  housing  of  the 
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working  classes,  which  is  one  in  which  I  have  always 
felt  the  deepest  personal  interest. 

What  is  more,  the  County  Council  has  proved 
that  its  building  schemes  are  pa3'ing  their  way. 
The  accounts  for  the  year  ended  March  1902 
show  a  surplus  on  the  year's  working  of  £4743. 
The  total  gross  income  was  £58,058,  15s.  6d., 
of  wliich  £53,315,  14s.  4d.  were  absorbed  by  the 
outgoings,  leaving  the  balance  for  relieving  the 
rates  of  London. 

Of  course  this  supplies  a  telling  answer  to 
the  enemies  of  municipal  housing,  but  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  tenants  that  their  rents  should  relieve 
other  people's  rates  in  this  way.  It  is  seen  to 
be  all  the  more  imfair  when  we  consider  that 
the  outgoings  include  central  office  charges,  the 
cost  of  local  supervision  and  collection  of  rents, 
rates,  taxes,  lighting,  water,  insurance,  stores, 
and  incidentals,  an  amount  set  aside  for  the 
cost  of  repairs  and  renewals,  together  with  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  charges  in  respect  of 
the  money  borrowed  for  building  the  dwelhngs 
and  buying  the  land. 

The  figures  are  mentioned  here,  however, 
to  show  that,  when  the  Municipality  does  build, 
it  can  make  a  profit.  If  you  would  know  more 
about  this  much-debated  question  as  to  whether 
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municipal  undertakings  involve  risk  to  tlie  rate- 
payer, read  the  convincing  little  book  by  Mr. 
E.  B.  Suthers,  Does  Alunicipal  Management 
Pay?  The  gains  to  the  ratepayers  arising  from 
public  services  as  set  out  in  Mr.  Suthers'  pages, 
are  likely  to  reassure  the  timid  who  question 
whether  the  Municipality  should  launch  out  into 
large  schemes  of  housing. 

All  we  claim  is  that  the  Municipality  should 
build  under  Part  III.,  instead  of  squandering 
millions  on  the  quack  medicines  represented 
by  Parts  I.  and  II.  and  certain  local  Acts. 

In  Ireland  since  1883  the  local  authorities 
have  erected  nearly  11,000  cottages  for  the 
labouring  classes,  letting  them  for  the  most 
part  at  weekly  rents  of  one  shilhng,  and  in  some 
cases  less.  Although  the  return  is  not  equal 
to  the  outlay,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  for 
Ireland  to  the  Labour  Commission  unanimously 
agree  as  to  the  good  effect  produced  by  the 
new  homes,  and  the  marked  change  they  have 
wrought  on  the  distressful  state  of  things  exist- 
ing before. 

Here  in  England,  however,  we  ask  for  no  such 
cheap  rents.  It  is  not  charity  rents,  but  fair 
rents,  that  we  demand  for  our  homeless  multi- 
tudes ;  and  everybody,  observe,  is  homeless  who 
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is  living  in  an  imliealthy  hovel,  or  overcrowded 
regardless  of  decency.  But  let  us  be  clear  about 
municipal  rents.  At  present  there  is  much 
confusion  and  error  on  the  subject,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  DEBT   WE   OWE  TO   MUNICIPAL  TENANTS 

Of  all  the  arguments  used  against  municipal 
housing,  to  say  that  it  demoralises  the  poor  is  the 
most  unreasonable  and  the  w^orst.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  an  argument,  it  is  an  insult. 

The  demoralising  effects  are  said  to  consist  in 
the  paying  for  houses  for  the  few  out  of  the  rates 
paid  for  by  all.  We  are  told  we  are  taxing  the 
whole  of  the  working  classes  in  order  that  a  few 
of  their  number  may  live  in  municipal  houses 
superior  to  other  kinds.  It  is  said  we  are  creat- 
ing a  privileged  class. 

So  we  are  ;  but  the  privileged  class  is  not  the 
class  living  in  municipal  houses,  as  our  opponents 
would  have  us  believe,  but  the  class  living  outside 
municipal  houses.  This  outside  class  is  privileged 
because  the  tenants  of  municipal  cottages  are 
buying  valuable  property  for  them  that  will 
relieve  their  rates. 

119 
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We  need  to  be  clear  on  this  subject,  because  a 
good  deal  of  unsound  political  economy  is  talked 
about  it  by  men  wlio  ought  to  know  better.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  rents  of  municipal  houses, 
whether  block  dwellings  or  cottages,  meet  all 
the  expenses.  That  is  to  say,  the  rent  pays  for 
management,  repairs,  insurance,  rates ;  it  also 
provides  a  margin  as  loss  against  empties  and 
other  contingencies ;  and,  further,  it  pays  the 
interest  on  the  money  borrowed  to  build  the 
houses  and  to  buy  the  site,  and  provides  a  sinldng 
fund  to  wipe  off  the  loan  witliin  a  given  number 
of  years. 

Can  you  wonder  that  occasionally  the  rent 
fails  to  meet  fully  the  whole  of  these  multitudinous 
charges  ?  The  consequence  is  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  small  deficit,  seldom  more  than  a  few 
shillings  per  house,  has  to  be  charged  to  the 
general  rates. 

Then  the  opponents  of  municipal  housing  get 
their  opportunity.  It  is  an  inspiration  to 
hear  them  !  "  Subsidised  houses  "  ;  "  rate-aided 
rents "  ;  " another  form  of  out-relief  " ;  "a  grant 
in  aid  of  wages  "—these  are  but  a  few  of  their 
favourite  phrases.  They  would  all  be  very  un- 
charitable, even  though  they  embodied  a  truth  ; 
but  as  they  don't,  they  must  only  be  regarded  as 
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amusing  instances  of  ignorance,  or  as  specimens 
of  wliat  Mr.  Balfom-  calls  "  inaccurate  tliinking." 

The  most  flagrant  case  on  record  is  supplied 
by  tlie  Birmingliam  Corporation.  There  never 
was  an  instance  wherein  a  Municipality  was  so 
completely  hoodwinked  by  one  of  its  own  com- 
mittees which  sided  with  property  -  owners  as 
against  the  people. 

The  Corporation  in  the  early  part  of  1902 
instructed  its  Housing  Committee  to  prepare 
the  details  of  a  scheme  for  municipal  dwellings. 
Instead  of  doing  what  it  was  told,  the  Committee 
condenmed  the  scheme  which  the  Corporation 
had  previously  adopted  in  principle,  and  presented 
a  report  in  favour  of  leaving  the  work  of  providing 
dwellings  in  the  city  wholly  to  private  enterprise. 

The  Committee  said  nothing  about  this  work 
having  been  left  to  private  enterprise  for  genera- 
tions past,  with  the  result  that  Birmingham  to-day 
has  more  slum  courts  in  its  midst  than  any  other 
city  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  said  nothing 
about  the  fact  that  when  the  Sanitary  Congress 
met  in  Birmingham  two  or  three  years  ago,  the 
President,  although  the  guest  of  the  Corporation, 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  point  out  that  during 
the  last  five  years,  while  the  death-rate  had 
been  reduced  by  more  than  3  per  thousand  in 
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towns  like  Manchester,  Preston,  Oldham,  Halifax, 
Cardiff,  and  Huddersfield,  it  had  remained  practi- 
cally at  a  standstill  in  Birmingham,  so  that  its 
mortality  rate  then  stood  among  the  highest  in 
the  land. 

What  the  Committee  did  say  was  that,  if  the 
Corporation  were  to  build  dwehings,  "the  majority 
of  the  working-men  of  Birmingham  would  be 
taxed  in  order  to  provide  cheap  houses  for  favoured 
tenants— a  form  of  relief  which  is  neither  desired 
nor  appreciated  by  the  independent  working- 
man." 

What  the  independent  working-man  thought  of 
this  insult  was  shown  by  the  petition  signed 
by  5000  workmen  of  Birmingham,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Corporation  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Committee's  report,  pleading  that  immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  erect  municipal  houses 
at  reasonable  rents. 

Obviously  a  Committee  that  had  not  got  beyond 
the  claptrap  of  the  hustings,  wliich  courts  favour 
with  the  crowd  by  lauding  its  independence— 
independence  to  live  in  slums  instead  of  in 
homes,  and  to  turn  to  the  workhouse  for  want  of 
a  dwelling-house— would  be  found  advocating 
the  old  quackeries.  It  declared  its  opinion 
"  that  enormous  improvements  in  the  sanitary 
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condition  of  the  slums  of  Birmingham  can  be 
effected  by  a  just  and  vigorous  exercise  of  the 
powers  under  Part  II.  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working   Classes  Act." 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Com- 
mittee, wliich  did  not  hesitate  to  insult  municipal 
tenants,  to  point  out  the  truth  that  by  dealing  with 
slums  under  Part  II.  "the  majority  of  the  working- 
men  of  Birmingham  would  be  taxed  in  order 
to  compensate  favoured  slum-owners— a  form  of 
relief  which  is  neither  desired  nor  appreciated 
by  the  independent  working-man." 

No  ;  the  Committee  did  not  point  that  out, 
for  an  obvious  reason.  It  states  in  its  report 
that— 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  Committee  in  its  opera- 
tions has  been  to  work  tvith  the  property-otvners,  with 
the  result  that  not  only  the  tenants,  but  also  the  landlords, 
have  been  benefited  by  its  action. 

That  is  just  the  ground  of  the  whole  of  our 
complaint.  It  touches  the  weak  spot  in  all 
housing  legislation  and  administration.  Why 
should  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  be  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  a  benefit  to  the 
slum-owning  classes  ?  If  this  kind  of  thing  con- 
tinues, we  shall  soon  we  asked  to  consider  the 
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manufacture  of  sugar-tongs  in  relation  to  the 
fitness  of  football  players,  or  the  supi:)ly  of  tinned 
salmon  in  relation  to  the  ventilation  of  coal 
mines. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  further  specimens  of  the 
same  Idnd  of  "inaccurate  thinldng."  The  Hon. 
W.  Peel,  M.P.,  who  sits  on  the  London  County 
Council,  accused  that  body  at  its  meeting  on 
April  2,  1901,  of  "  offering  out-door  relief  to 
London  workmen."  V/hy  ?  Because  the  Council 
decided  that  day,  in  respect  to  the  great  housing 
scheme  at  Tottenham,  under  which  municipal 
cottages  for  42,000  people  are  being  provided, 
that  certain  preliminary  expenses  of  laying  out 
the  estate  should  not  be  put  upon  the  cottage 
rents.  The  Finance  Committee,  which  is  merci- 
lessly severe  in  analysing  the  housing  accounts, 
showed  that  once  this  great  scheme  was  completed 
it  would  be  self-supporting  and  leave  a  small 
surplus.  Mr.  Peel's  out-door  rehef,  therefore, 
consists  of  these  preliminary  expenses  in  develop- 
ing the  estate. 

Another  specimen.  On  January  15,  1902,  a 
letter  appeared  in  the  Staffordshire  Chronicle^ 
signed  Lionel  Lambert,  who  is  one  of  the  clergy  at 
the  Parish  Church,  Stafford.  In  that  letter  the 
writer  said  the  cottages  erected  by  the  Stafford 
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Corporation,  on  which  a  small  deficit  had  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  rates,  had  thereby 

been  converted  into  almshouses,  not  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, but  for  able-bodied  men  and  women,  thus  encourag- 
ing that  very  spirit  of  dependence  upon  charitable  relief 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  which  is  already  under- 
mining and  sapping  all  the  energy  and  manliness  of  so 
large  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

For  a  further  specimen  of  the  same  kind  of 
"  inaccurate  thinking,"  turn  to  a  paper  on  the 
housing  problem  read  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1901  by  Professor  Smart,  who  is  professor 
of  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Here  is  an  extract— 

What  class  are  you  going  to  hoiise  1  Are  you  going 
to  house  the  poor  or  the  working  classes  1  If  the  answer 
was  the  poor,  let  it  be  recognised  that  it  was  poor  relief 
in  one  of  its  forms.  ...  If,  however,  the  answer  was 
that  they  were  going  to  house  the  working  classes — that 
was,  a  section  of  the  working  classes — at  cost,  it  ought 
to  be  as  clearly  understood  that  it  was  a  subsidy  to  that 
section.    It  was  paying  part  of  their  wages. 

In  these  instances  we  fuid  a  University  professor 
describing  municipal  housing  as  poor  relief  and 
as  a  grant  in  aid  of  wages,  a  clergyman  calling 
municipal  cottages  almshouses,  and  a  peer's 
son,  who  sits  in  Parliament,  accusing  the  London 
County   Council   of   offering   out -door    relief   to 
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workmen  by  helping  them  to  get  a  roof  over 
their  heads. 

One  could  get  very  angry  at  such  ignoble 
charges  were  it  not  that  one  feels  those  who 
make  them  know  no  better,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  pitied.  When  you  hear  the  little  gamins 
of  the  street  pouring  out  language  to  each  other 
that  well-nigh  turns  the  Ijlood  cold,  you  feel  they 
are  not  to  blame,  and  don't  even  know  what 
they  are  saying.  So  when  you  hear  these  men 
of  culture,  so  called,  hold  forth  in  this  wdse,  you 
feel  it  is  not  they  but  their  l^iassed  training  that 
is  at  fault,  and  that  they  too,  like  the  gutter 
lads,  don't  really  know  what  they  are  saying. 

If  the  working  classes,  upon  whom  the  "cul- 
tured "  classes  heap  these  insults,  were  to  retaliate 
in  the  same  strain,  what  would  be  easier  ?  But 
they  at  least  know  better.  Their  manners  in 
this  respect  are  better  than  those  of  many  people 
set  in  authority  over  them.  Else  might  they  say 
of  University  pi'ofessors  in  colleges,  whose  income 
largely  comes  from  charities  and  endowments, 
that  they  are  receiving  subsidised  wages,  as  in 
reality  they  are.  Else  might  they  say  of  parsons, 
who  under  a  State-aided  Church  pay  no  rent 
for  their  vicarages,  that  they  in  reality  are  living 
in  almshouses.    Else   might  they   say   of  peers' 
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sons,  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  their 
fathers  are  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  State, 
and  that  a  State  pension,  as  Ruskin  shows,  is 
only  another  form  of  out-rehef. 

If  the  working  classes  were  to  say  these  things 
of  their  accusers,  it  would  no  doubt  be  counted 
vulgar  on  their  part,  but  at  least  they  would  be 
saying  what  was  true ;  but  when  these  men  of 
culture  levy  their  base  charges  against  the 
working  classes,  they  are  not  only  showing  their 
vulgarity,  but  are  saying  things  which  are  not 
true. 

Apply  the  term  out-relief  to  municipal  houses 
if  you  like,  but  let  our  professor  of  political 
economy,  our  parson,  and  our  peer's  son  fh'st 
of  all  make  sure  who  is  receiving  the  relief.  It 
is  they  and  not  the  tenants  who  are  pauperised 
(they  must  blame  themselves  for  their  own 
phrases)  by  municipal  houses.  It  is  their  rates 
which  are  being  relieved  by  the  municipal  house 
rents,  and  not  the  municipal  house  rents  which 
are  being  relieved  by  their  rates. 

Since  appearing  before  the  British  Association, 
Professor  Smart  has  published  a  pamphlet  on 
The  Housing  Question  and  tlie  Municipaliti/. 
Herein  he  says  :  "  There  is  no  use  crjing  for  or 
against  the  Municipality  doing  this  or  that  until 
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we  know  clearly  who  pays  and  who  may  have 
to  pay," 

Quite  so  ;  and  as  it  is  clear  from  what  the 
professor  fm'ther  states  that  he  does  not  know 
who  pay  for  municipal  houses,  let  us  enlighten  him. 

The  tenants  pay.  They  are  buying  these 
houses  through  their  i-ents.  At  the  end  of  a 
given  number  of  years— which  hitherto  has  been 
forty  in  the  provinces  and  sixty  in  London— 
their  rents  will  have  bought  the  property  out- 
right, and  paid  for  all  repairs,  rates,  and  estab- 
lishment charges  into  the  bargain. 

Municipal  cottages  are  built  so  well  that  in 
every  case  they  are  estimated  to  stand  habitable 
for  100  years  and  more.  Let  us  take  100  years  as 
the  average,  merely  remarking  in  passing  that 
a  well-known  architect  has  guaranteed  that 
some  of  the  municipal  houses  erected  by  him 
will  stand  for  at  least  200  years ;  and,  further, 
let  us  take  fifty  years  as  the  average  period  for 
repaying  the  loan.  This  means  that  the  tenants 
pay  for  the  houses  in  half  the  time  they  will  last. 

Having  purchased  them,  do  the  houses  become 
theirs,  as  in  common  fairness  they  ought  ?  No  ; 
they  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Municipality, 
which  continues  drawing  the  rents  just  the  same 
for  the  remaining  fifty  yeai'S,  with  this  difference  : 
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instead  of  having  to  set  aside  most  of  the  rent 
for  interest  and  capital,  the  Municipahty  is  now 
able  to  hand  over  the  amount  in  relief  of  the 
rates  of  the  entire  community. 

Of  course  this  is  not  a  fair  arrangement  at 
all.  If  the  tenants  had  entered  into  a  scheme 
of  a  building  society  or  co-operative  society  the 
houses  would  have  become  their  own  when  the 
loan  had  been  repaid,  and  they  would  thus  have 
secured  a  valuable  asset  for  their  old  age  or  for 
their  children.  But  under  municipal  schemes 
they  buy  valuable  property  not  for  themselves 
or  their  offspring,  but  for  the  whole  community, 
including  parsons,  peers'  sons,  and  professors  of 
political  economy,  who  show  their  gratitude  by 
reviling  their  benefactors. 

Let  us  leave  these  unpractical  men  with  their 
obsolete  theories,  their  inaccurate  thinking,  and 
rash  statements,  and  consider  the  sounder  opinions 
of  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  is  frequently  described  as  the 
best  business  man  in  the  Cabinet.  Speaking 
recently  at  the  United  Club,  this  Minister  said  — 

In  his  opinion,  the  principle  of  repayment  in  sixty 
years,  so  far  as  the  expenditure  of  local  authorities 
generally  was  concerned,  was  a  right  one ;  but  he  thought 
that  in  regard  to  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  the 
matter  was  totally  different.  The  principle  he  advocated 
was  that  there  should  be  no  demand  on  the  rates,  and 
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that  the  rents  should  be  such  as  to  return  the  interest 
which  the  local  authority  had  to  pay.  If  that  were  ac- 
cepted, what  was  the  position  1  The  position  was  that 
if  they  had  only  sixty  years  to  re-pay,  as  Parliament  had 
laid  down,  and  the  dwellings  in  sixty  years  were  by  no 
means  worn  out,  but  were  good  for  another  forty  years 
— then  the  working-man  who  had  to  pay  the  rent  now 
would  be  making  a  present  to  posterity. 

Again,  tlie  Comptroller  of  the  London  County 
Council,  in  a  recent  report  on  the  financial  bear- 
ings of  the  municipal  housing  schemes,  emphasised 
the  fact  that  "  the  ratepayers  of  sixty  years  hence 
will  come  into  possession  of  an  unencumbered 
freehold  property  yielding  a  large  profit  income." 

The  municipal  tenants  do  more  than  buy  the 
houses  ;  they  buy  the  sites  as  well,  all  within  the 
same  average  period  of  fifty  years.  Therefore, 
although  the  houses  may  have  to  be  pulled  down 
at  the  end  of  one  hundred  years,  thus  ceasing  to 
benefit  the  rates  any  longer,  the  land  remains  a 
permanent  asset,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  its 
value  will  have  gone  up  greatly. 

Is  it  not,  then,  the  meanest  of  insults  and 
the  flimsiest  of  falsehoods,  revealing  gross  ignor- 
ance of  the  elementary  principles  of  municipal 
housing,  to  accuse  the  tenants  in  the  manner  of 
these  three  men  ? 

Ah,  but,  they  might  say,  we  refer  to  those 
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houses  where  the  rents  do  not  meet  the  whole 
charges  and  the  deficit  has  to  be  made  up  every 
year  out  of  the  rates.  But  even  in  these  cases 
the  insult  and  the  falsehood  remain.  For  you 
more  than  make  up  your  deficit  at  the  end  of 
the  repayment  period.  If  an  account  be  kept 
of  the  small  sums  that  have  been  paid  from 
year  to  year  to  meet  the  deficit,  surely  it  would 
be  easy  enough,  when  the  repayment  period  is 
up,  to  credit  the  amount  against  the  dwellings 
instead  of  immediately  handing  over  the  rent 
to  relieve  the  rates.  A  few  more  years  would 
suffice  to  wipe  out  the  little  debt,  if  debt  it  should 
be  called,  and  then  for  the  rest  of  the  time  the 
houses  remained  in  occupation  the  rents  would 
go  towards  reducing  the  rates. 

But  why  should  municipal  tenants  relieve 
other  people's  rates  at  all,  even  for  a  single  year  ? 
Why  should  they  be  made  to  buy  property  for 
the  w^hole  community  ?  To  saddle  the  tenants 
with  the  cost  of  the  house  and  land  is  manifestly 
unjust,  seeing  that  you  refuse  to  give  them  what 
they  have  bought.  It  is  as  unjust  as  it  would 
be  to  charge  the  cost  of  the  town  hall  only  to 
the  municipal  officers  and  those  members  of 
the  public  who  occasionally  hire  it.  The  town 
hall  is  the  property  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  ; 
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it  is  paid  for  by  them  all,  not  merely  by  those 
who  use  it.  Municipal  houses  are  also  the  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  of  the  citizens,  a  valuable 
property  that  promises,  when  the  repayment 
period  is  covered,  to  bring  considerable  relief 
to  the  rates;  and  therefore  to  charge  the  whole 
cost  only  to  the  people  who  make  use  of  them 
is  offering  a  subsidy  to  the  great  mass  of  people 
who  do  not  live  in  mmiicipal  houses. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  if  people  make 
use  of  the  town  hall  for  meetings  or  social  gather- 
ings they  must  pay  a  rent ;  but  that  rent  is  not 
fixed  on  a  scale  that  covers  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  land.  In  other  words,  they  are  not 
charged  a  pm-chase  rent,  but  a  hire  rent.  And 
we  say  it  is  grossly  unfair  and  economically  un- 
sound to  make  the  tenants  of  municipal  cottages 
pay  a  purchase  rent.  I  for  my  part  object  to  have 
my  rates  relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  tenants 
of  municipal  houses.  They  are  poorer  than  I 
am,  and  I  resent  their  having  to  purchase  out 
of  their  o-v\ti  pockets  property  and  land  for  me 
and  my  neighbours  and  those  who  will  come 
after  us.  Let  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  acting 
as  a  Municipahty,  pay  for  their  own  property, 
and  then  they  can  let  it  at  a  hire  rent  cheaply, 
instead  of  at  a  purchase  rent  dearly. 


CHAPTER    XII 

GRANTS   IN   AID  OF   RICH   MEN'S  WAGES 

It  was  because  the  principle  of  the  hire  rent 
as  against  the  piu'chase  rent  was  adopted  by 
the  Stafford  Municipality  that  our  uncharitable 
clergyman  cast  his  slur  upon  the  municipal 
tenants.  The  Borough  Accountant  of  Stafford, 
in  a  masterly  report  on  the  housing  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  stated— 

If  the  poor  workman  be  called  upon  to  pay  as  rent  a 
sum  which  will  suffice  not  only  to  keep  his  dwellmg  in 
repair  and  pay  the  interest  upon  its  cost,  but  also  to 
purchase  it  within  a  period  of  thirty  years,  lie  ivill  he 
made  to  benefit  the  whole  community  to  the  extent  of  the 
purchase  money. 

The  Accountant  also  stated  that  at  the  end  of 
the  repayment  period  the  Corporation  would  be 
possessed  of  a  property  "the  value  of  which,  if 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  continues  to  advance, 
should  not  be  materially  less  than  its  cost." 
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Before  finally  deciding  the  matter  the  Corpora- 
tion appealed  to  the  Town  Clerk,  and  he  gave 
his  opinion,  in  a  written  memorandum,  that 
the  tenants  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the   sinking   fund. 

Both  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  Borough  Ac- 
countant of  Stafford  are  men  of  eminence  in 
the  municipal  world,  and  yet  here  we  find 
that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  lend  the  weight  of 
their  official  positions  to  the  statement  that 
municipal  tenants  ought  not  to  pay  a  purchase 
rent. 

The  Corporation  acted  on  the  advice  of  their 
officers,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  pro- 
perty-owners both  inside  and  outside  the  Town 
Council. 

They  refused  to  charge  the  sinking  fund 
to  the  tenants.  They  built  good,  commodious 
cottages,  on  the  principle  "that  for  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  occupants  the  living  rooms  should 
be  well  provided  with  air  space,  and  that  on 
moral  grounds  the  houses  should  contain  not 
less  than  tlu-ee  bedrooms."  Then  they  passed  a 
resolution,  by  twenty -five  votes  against  five, 
wliich  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  housing 
reformer  and  every  member  of  a  Municipal 
Council  in  the  country,  declaring— 
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That  the  rental  to  be  charged  for  the  said  dwellings 
shall  not  exceed  4s.  each  per  week,  to  include  rates  and 
water  rent. 

That  any  sum  required  in  excess  of  the  rental  for 
interest  on  loan  and  the  provision  of  a  sinking  fund 
be  provided  out  of  the  rates. 

This  is  excellent.  It  opens  out  a  new  page 
in  tlie  history  of  municipal  housing.  Other 
Municipalities  must  be  urged  to  do  likewise. 
Cottages  with  three  bedrooms  in  a  fair-sized  town 
rented  at  no  more  than  4s.  per  week  represent 
the  cheapest  municipal  dwellings  in  the  counti-y. 

After  all,  this  is  only  a  fair  rent.  No  family 
whose  income  does  not  exceed  £2  a  week  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  pay  more  than  4s.  in  rent ; 
for  one-tenth  of  one's  income  is  quite  enough 
to  be  spent  on  the  hire  of  any  house. 

Far  too  much  of  a  workman's  wage  is  swallowed 
up  by  rent,  and  if  we  are  to  look  to  the  Munici- 
pality to  help  us  to  get  more  and  better  dwellings, 
we  must  demand  at  the  same  time  that  the 
dwellings  be  cheaper.  There  are  three  ways  by 
which  municipal  houses  may  be  made  cheaper 
—by  new  systems  of  building,  by  Parliament 
granting  new  powers,  and  by  the  Municipality 
charging  part  of  the  cost  of  the  property  to  the 
whole  conmiunity  for  whom  it  is  bought,  as  in 
the  case  of  Stafford. 
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The  last  named  seenis  to  be  the  best  way.  If 
Parhament  will  not  let  the  site  be  counted  as  a  per- 
manent asset,  nor  extend  the  time  for  papng  back 
the  loan  on  the  house  to  as  many  years  as  the  house 
is  expected  to  be  habitable,  then  the  Mimicipality 
should  place  a  portion  of  the  charges  on  the  rates. 

At  any  rate,  the  Municipality  has  no  right 
to  make  one  section  of  the  ratepayers— those 
who  live  in  municipal  houses— bear  the  whole 
cost  of  property  that  is  bound  to  be  of  value 
to  the  whole  community.  It  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  practice  is  not  illegal.  The  Housing 
Act  does  not  demand  it.  The  practice  has  grown 
up  under  timid  administration  that  has  allowed 
itself  to  be  bullied  on  the  one  hand  by  the  land 
and  property  interests,  and  to  be  taunted  and 
frightened  on  the  other  hand  by  the  irresponsible 
and  foohsh  utterances  of  thoughtless  people  who 
talk  about  demoralising  the  very  class  that  is 
paying  rates  for  them. 

The  Housing  Act  says  nothing  about  the 
tenants  buying  municipal  houses,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  into  any  of  its  clauses  anything 
approaching  such  an  un-English  proposal.  It 
simply  says,  in  regard  to  houses  built  under 
Part  III.,  that  "  the  local  authority  may  make 
reasonable  charges   for  tenancy   or   occupation." 
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But  to  make  the  tenants  buy  the  houses  for  the 
rest  of  the  community  is  not  "  reasonable " ; 
it  is  outrageous.  Again,  the  Act  declares  that 
"  all  expenses  incurred  by  a  local  authority  in 
the  execution  of  Part  III.  shall  be  defrayed  as 
part  of  the  execution  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Acts." 
That  means  out  of  the  rates. 

An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  London, 
which  for  some  unexplained  reason  has  to  meet 
the  expenses  "  out  of  the  Dwelling  House  Im- 
provement Fund  under  Part  I.  of  the  Act."  If 
we  turn  up  Part  I.  we  find  that  "the  moneys 
required  in  the  first  instance  to  establish  such 
fund,  and  any  deficiency  for  the  purposes  of 
Part  I.  from  time  to  time  appearing  in  such  fund 
by  reason  of  the  excess  of  expenditure  over 
receipts,  shall  be  supplied  out  of  the  local  rates,  or 
out  of  moneys  borrowed  in  pursuance  of  this  Act." 

It  really  comes  to  the  same  thing  after  all.  All 
the  local  authorities  are  empowered  to  charge  part 
of  the  cost  to  the  rates.  There  is  no  provision 
anywhere  in  the  Act  about  making  the  rents 
cover  all  the  expenses.  The  only  thing  bearing  on 
the  subject  is  in  Part  I.,  where  in  section  24  it  says : 
"  Care  shall  be  taken  that,  as  far  as  may  he  practic- 
able, all  exjDenditure  shall  ultimately  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  property  dealt  with  under  this  part  of 
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the  Act."  But  this  provision,  you  see,  is  strictly 
confined  to  Part  I.  of  the  Act  (one  of  our  quack 
medicines),  with  which  we  hope  the  local  authorities 
will  have  nothing  more  to  do,  and  even  here  the 
saving  clause  "  as  far  as  may  be  practicable " 
renders  it  optional. 

So  far  as  houses  erected  under  Part  III.  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  clear  enough  that  the  purchase  charges, 
or  portions  of  them,  can  be  placed  on  the  rates.  It 
is  enough  to  charge  the  tenants  a  hire  rent.  And 
when  the  opponents  of  this  policy  throw  out  their 
charges  about  the  iniquity  of  paying  rents  out  of 
rates,  remind  them  of  Mr.  Balfour's  statement 
about  "  inaccurate  tliinking."  Show  them  how 
municipal  tenants  are  paying  their  rates.  Ask 
them  why  they  do  not  apply  their  strictures  to 
those  slumlords  and  landlords  who  have  taken 
nearly  ten  millions  sterling  from  the  rates  for  pro- 
perty unfit  to  live  in. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  really  been  sub- 
sidised out  of  the  rates.  Why  don't  we  hear  of  the 
amount  of  their  out-relief  or  of  the  sums  paid  to 
them  in  aid  of  their  wages.  Tliis  is  demoralisation 
indeed,  for  it  puts  a  premium  on  slum  property, 
and  encourages  others  to  become  slum-owners 
and  the  slayers  of  mankind  for  the  sake  of  possible 
compensation. 
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Let  us  own  at  once  that  certain  housing  schemes 
do  demorahse  ;  but  it  is  the  rich  and  not  the  poor 
who  are  demorahsed  by  them.  What  is  more,  the 
poor  have  to  assist  in  this  work  of  demorahsation 
by  contributing  part  of  their  rates  towards  the 
pm'chase  of  unhealthy  property  that  is  of  no 
use  and  has  to  be  pulled  doAvn.  When,  however, 
the  rich  contribute  towards  purchasing  new 
municipal  houses,  it  is  not  unhealthy  useless 
property  that  is  being  bought,  but  property  of 
great  value  that  promises  to  reheve  the  rates 
considerably. 

A  nice  thing  it  is,  indeed,  to  hear  property- 
owners,  who  have  pocketed  thousands  from  the 
public  purse,  denouncing  the  building  of  municipal 
houses  and  holding  forth  about  the  iniquity  of 
"  paying  rents  out  of  rates."  The  fact  is,  the  poor 
man  is  paying  other  people's  rates  in  more  T\'a5's 
than  the  one  I  have  shown.  Why  do  not  our  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy,  our  peer's  son,  and  our 
parson  accuse  the  big  landowners  of  the  country  of 
receiving  subsidies  from  the  rates  ?  They  are  sub- 
sidised to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  under  the  Agricultural  Rating  Rehef  Act. 
This  Act  relieves  the  rural  districts  of  half  their 
rates  at  the  expense  of  the  general  community.  For 
instance,  London  pays  £375,000  a  year  under  the 
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Act,  and  only  receives  £931  back.  One  might  not 
object  if  the  countr}''  laljourer  benefited  and  was 
able  to  live  a  better  life  in  a  healthier  home  ;  but 
it  is  the  landowner,  not  the  land-tiller,  who  reajDs 
the  advantage. 

The  Act  operates  in  such  a  way  that  the  working 
people  of  crowded  towns,  where  rates  are  always 
highest,  have  to  make  heavy  contributions  to  the 
rich  and  titled  landowners  of  country  districts, 
where  rates  are  always  lowest.  The  mechanic  of 
Poplar  who  pays  7s  6d.  in  rates  and  the  ironworker 
of  Middlesbrough  who  pays  8s.  Id.,  have  in  addition 
to  contribute  towards  reducing  the  rates  by  one- 
half  of  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  respect  to 
their  agricultural  land,  who,  if  they  got  no  relief  at 
all,  would  still  only  be  paying  in  rates  half  of  what 
these  workmen  pa^^ 

Under  the  Act  Lord  Eothschild  receives  "  out- 
relief  "to  the  extent  of  £24,  10s.  a  year  in  respect 
to  his  land  at  Tring  alone ;  Lord  Rosebery  is  "  sub- 
sidised" to  the  extent  of  £43,  7s.  in  respect  to 
his  Mentmore  and  Grafton  estates ;  wliile  Lord 
Brownlow  receives  "  a  grant  in  aid  of  wages " 
amounting  to  £57  a  year  on  his  Berkhampstead 
estate.  These  are  small  sums  for  jDeers,  but  they 
are  mighty  sums  for  workpeople  who  have  to  help 
to  pay  them.    What  an  outcry  were  it  suggested 
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tliat  Lord  Eothschild  should  pay  half  the  rates  of 
working  people  ! 

How  much  Lord  Salisbury  receives  under  the 
Act  only  he  or  his  agent  can  say,  but  in  respect 
to  a  small  piece  of  land  in  the  borough  of  Hert- 
ford he  gets  about  £5  a  year  returned  out  of  the 
rates  it  bears.  In  the  same  borough  the  Marquis 
Townshend  owns  a  smaller  portion  of  land,  on 
which  about  £3  a  year  is  returned  out  of  the 
rates. 

If  these  be  your  "  distressed  landlords  "  whom 
the  Act  was  to  help,  give  them  "  relief"  by  all  means, 
but  in  Heaven's  name  at  the  same  time  give  the 
poor  man  a  chance  as  well.  Poor  heavy-burdened, 
patient  plodding  creature,  he  pays  up  handsomely 
to  relieve  the  "  distress  "  of  Lords  Salisbury  and 
Rosebery  ;  he  has  paid  the  greater  part  of  the  ten 
milhons  spent  on  town  slums  to  the  enrichment  of 
property-owners  and  landlords  ;  he  buys  through 
his  rent  the  few  municipal  houses  grudgingly  put 
up  to  prevent  his  having  to  sleep  in  the  workhouse  ; 
he  then  presents  the  houses  as  a  free  gift  to  the 
whole  conamunity  to  reheve  their  rates  for  about 
half  a  century,  and  hands  over  the  freehold  site  that 
will  be  valuable  for  all  time  ;  and  in  return  for  all 
his  good  gifts  he  is  told  by  the  very  people  he  is 
benefitting  that  he  himself  is  being  pauperised. 
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All  this  one  can  understand  well  enough— all 
the  insults  heaped  upon  him  by  men  of  culture 
and  the  burdens  thrust  upon  him  by  men  of 
power,— but  what  one  cannot  understand,  and 
never  has  been  able  to  understand,  is  why  he 
endures  it  all  so  uncomplainingly. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

WORKHOUSE  OR   DWELLING  HOUSE  :   WHICH  IS 
IT   TO   BE  ? 

If  anything  further  were  needed  to  prove  that  the 
ratepayers  gain  everything  and  lose  nothing  by 
Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act,  and  lose  everything 
and  gain  nothing  by  the  Parts  that  stand  for  little 
better  than  quack  medicines,  it  is  supphed  by  this 
experience.  When  a  slum  area  is  cleared  under 
Part  I.,  and  the  site  is  made  ready  for  rebuild- 
ing, the  value  of  the  land  has  to  be  reduced 
to  about  one-fifth  of  what  was  paid  for  it  before 
working-class  dwellings  can  be  erected  upon  it. 
In  other  words,  after  the  ratepayers  have  spent 
thousands  of  pounds  on  the  worthless  slums,  and 
born  the  cost  of  razing  them  to  the  ground,  they 
find  that  the  price  they  pay  for  the  land  is  gener- 
ally five  times  more  than  they  can  get  for  it  in  the 
open  market  if  they  impose  the  condition  that  the 
site  be  used  only  for  working-class  dwellings. 
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You  have  to  pay  what  is  called  "the  full  com- 
mercial value  "  for  the  land— that  is,  the  amount  it 
would  fetch  if  covered  with  offices,  factories,  and 
warehouses —but,  af  terwards,you  are  only  allowed  to 
regard  it  for  the  purpose  of  rehousing  as  being  equal 
in  value  to  about  one-fifth  of  what  you  gave  for  it. 

For  instance,  two  areas  cleared  by  the  London 
County  Council  cost  £240,000,  and  had  they  been 
sold  for  commercial  purposes  they  would  doubtless 
have  reahsed  that  sum,  but  as  housing  sites  the 
value  had  to  be  reduced  to  £50,000,  The  differ- 
ence, of  course,  is  paid  by  our  misguided  friend 
the  ratepayer.  As  a  fm-ther  instance,  the  land 
acquired  under  the  Whitecross  Street  Scheme  in 
Finsbury  was  estimated  to  be  worth  Is.  2d.  per 
square  foot  for  commercial  purposes,  whereas 
the  local  authority  was  obliged  to  sell  to  private 
builders  for  rehousing  purposes  at  20  years'  pur- 
chase at  a  rent  of  3d.  per  foot. 

Of  course,  all  this  only  emphasises  the  folly  of 
dealing  \\dth  insanitary  areas  under  the  Housing 
Act  at  the  people's  expense,  instead  of  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  at  the  0A\mer'8  expense. 

One  does  not  object  to  the  Municipality  re- 
ducing the  value  of  sites  when  it  builds  dwellings 
of  its  own,  because  the  land  is  a  permanent  asset 
ever  growing  in  value.     In  fact,  we  have  been 
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pleading  all  along  that  the  land  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  charge  upon  the  tenants'  rents 
at  all.  If  the  Municipality  retains  the  land  it 
holds  a  valuable  property  for  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  has  no  more  a  right  morally  to  charge 
the  whole  cost  of  it  to  the  municipal  tenants 
than  it  has  a  right  morally  to  charge  the  whole 
cost  to  the  tenants  of  mansions.  Our  objection 
comes  in  where  it  sells  land  that  has  been  cleared 
of  slums  to  private  builders. 

Speculative  builders  and  dwelling  companies 
are  very  fond  of  deriding  municipal  housing 
schemes,  but  they  fail  to  see  they  are  in  a  similar 
position  to  the  objecting  private  individuals 
who  complain  against  a  system  that  is  helping 
to  pay  their  rates.  The  builders  and  dwelling 
companies  are  subsidised  out  of  the  rates  when- 
ever they  buy  these  mider-valued  sites  from  the 
Mimicipality.  Surely  when  they  get  land  at  one- 
fifth  of  the  sum  the  citizens  pay  for  it,  they  are 
being  subsidised  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths. 

In  this  way  London  and  Glasgow  have  sub- 
sidised builders  to  the  extent  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  pomids.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
which  gave  two  and  a  half  millions  of  public 
money  to  slumlords  and  landlords,  never  built 
any  dwellings  itself,  but  sold  all  its  slum-cleared 
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sites  to  others  at  one-fiftli  of  the  sum  that  it  paid 
for  them.  The  Portsmouth  Corporation  in  1894 
carried  out  a  clearance  scheme,  and  although  it 
had  paid  £4000  for  the  land,  it  sold  it  to  builders 
for  housing  purposes  for  £640  only. 

Does  the  Municipality  receive  the  same  generous 
treatment  from  landlords  when  it  purchases 
cleared  sites  for  housing  ?  Never  ;  it  has  always 
to  pay  the  full  market  value.  Recently  the 
London  County  Council,  being  hard  pressed, 
pm-chased  land  for  housing  purposes  from  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  for  about  £118,000,  the  full 
commercial  value,  but  the  housing  value  of  the 
land  was  estimated  by  the  Council  at  no  more 
than  £18,000,  that  is,  one-sixth  of  the  sum  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  for  it. 

Altogether  the  London  County  Council  has 
spent  £787,000  on  land  wliich  has  had  to  be  re- 
duced in  value  to  £162,000  for  housing  purposes. 
The  difference  of  £625,000  has  had  to  be  met  out 
of  the  rates  ;  but  Lord  Carrington,  a  member  of 
the  Council's  Housing  Committee,  has  a  scheme 
whereby  the  amount  would  be  paid  wholly  by 
the  ground  landlords.  In  an  interview  in  the 
Daily  News  for  June  30,  1902,  Lord  Carrington 
declares  that  the  difference  between  the  com- 
mercial value  and  the  housing  value  of  a  site 
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should  be  met  by  a  special  bousing  rate  levied 
on  land  values.  Asked  why  he  would  confine 
the  tax  to  ground-owners  only,  he  replied— 

Because,  although  the  erection  of  healthy  dwellings  is 
a  benefit  to  the  whole  community,  as  tending  to  diminish 
disease  and  promote  a  race  healthy  in  moral  as  well  as 
physical  tone,  yet  the  chief  thing  which  prevents  their 
being  erected  in  London  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  value 
of  land.  This  being  so,  it  seems  only  fair  that  those  who 
chiefly  benefit  by  this  increase  should  bear  the  greater 
part  of  the  burden  of  remedying  the  evils  arising  from  it. 

You  will  find  that  tliis  practice  of  subsidising 
builders  by  writing  down  the  value  of  housing 
sites,  like  the  practice  of  subsidising  slum-owners 
and  landlords  under  the  compensation  policy, 
alwaj^s  meets  with  the  good  favom'  of  the  enemies 
of  municipal  housing.  One  of  these  enemies  is 
Lord  Avebury,  who,  as  president  of  the  Eoyal 
Statistical  Society  in  1901,  told  that  body  that 
he  did  not  object  to  the  Municipality  clearing 
away  slums,  "  but  when  once  the  site  had  been 
cleared,  in  his  judgment  the  best  course  was 
to  leave  the  covering  of  the  gromid  to  private 
action." 

This  means  that  our  poor  deluded  friend  the 
ratepayer  may  buy  slum  property  at  its  full 
value  for  the  pleasure  of  pulling  it  down ;  may 
also  buy  the  land  at  its  full  commercial  value, 
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and  then  sell  it  to  builders  or  dwelling  companies 
at  one-fifth  of  the  price  paid  for  it.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  our  poor  deluded  friend  believes 
in  all  these  spendthrift  platitudes,  because  they 
are  uttered  by  men  in  high  places  in  such  a  dog- 
matising manner  that  our  friend  imagines  there 
can  be  no  contradiction. 

Fortunately,  they  are  not  all  alike.  Sir  Henry 
Burdett,  on  the  same  occasion,  both  condenmed 
the  landlords  and  extolled  the  Municipality, 
pleading  for  a  wider  application  of  the  piinciple 
of  municipal  housing  to  meet  the  housing  distress 
of  the  people.     He  said— 

A  cause  of  misery  among  the  poorer  workers  of  London 
was  the  action  of  the  ground  landlords.  These  were 
people  who,  he  supposed,  must  be  regarded  as  capitalists 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  He  failed  to  see  why  a  man  who 
had  had  left  to  him  land  which,  from  its  site  and  through 
no  effort  of  his  own,  had  an  inflated  value,  should  not  be 
made  to  live  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  property. 

The  landlords  arbitrarily  turned  out  the  population  of 
the  humbler  dwellings  on  their  estates  in  order  that  they 
might  clear  the  sites  and  put  up  more  expensive  premises 
which  they  could  let  at  higher  rentals  to  their  own  profit. 
If  ParUament  demanded  that  a  great  corporation  like  a 
railway,  which  ministered  to  the  needs  of  a  large  class 
of  the  population  by  building  a  big  station,  had  to  pro- 
vide elsewhere  suitable  accommodation  for  the  humbler 
people  whom  it  displaced,  the  same  thing  should  apply 
to  the  ground  landlords. 
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No  doubt  Sir  Henry  Burdett  had  in  mind 
the  case  of  his  neighbour,  Earl  Cadogan,  who 
has  displaced  from  liis  extensive  estates  in  Chelsea 
thousands  of  workpeople,  who  for  the  most  part 
have  in  consequence  been  forced  to  live  farther 
from  their  work. 

Before  sitting  down,  Sir  Henry  Burdett  further 
told  the  members  of  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society 
something  which,  if  they  would  investigate  in 
detail,  would  earn  them  far  more  honour  and  prove 
of  far  greater  ser\^ce  to  the  nation  than  whole 
volumes  of  their  ordinary  proceedings.    He  said  — 

It  was  recognised  that  bad  and  insanitary  dwellings  and 
overcrowding  meant  a  criminal  population,  and  as  rate- 
payers and  taxpayers  they  would  prefer  to  spend  their 
money  in  adequate  housing  rather  than  in  providing 
increasing  means  for  the  repression  of  crime  and  in 
buUding  industrial  schools  for  those  who  were  after  all 
the  product  of  our  own  neglect  of  our  duties  as  citizens. 

You  have  got  to  provide  houses  of  some  kind, 
and  the  question  is,  what  kind  are  they  to  be  ? 
Are  they  to  be  workhouses,  or  prison-houses, 
or  reformatory-houses,  or  asylum-houses  ?  Or 
are  they  to  be  houses  wherein  working  people 
can  make  their  homes,  living  in  them  useful 
healthy  lives,  saving  the  nation  the  heavy  cost  of 
keeping  them  in  the  other  places,  and  helping  the 
Empire  to  get  rid  of  its  heart-disease  ? 
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We  look  in  vain  to  Eoyal  Statistical  Societies 
to  show  us  the  all-important  difference  to  the 
nation  between  keeping  a  family  in  a  workhouse 
and  a  dwelling-house.  For  light  on  tliis  all- 
important  question  we  have  to  turn  to  Mr.  W. 
Crooks,  the  Labom'  Mayor  of  Poplar.  We  all 
know  that  overcrowding  drives  people  to  the 
workhouse,  but  it  has  been  left  to  Mr,  Crooks 
to  show  how  heavily  we  pay  for  such  a  deplorable 
state  of  things. 

For  many  years  a  Poor  Law  Guardian,  a  County 
Councillor,  and  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  Mr.  Crooks  does  not  speak  with- 
out chapter  and  verse  for  all  he  says,  while  his 
practical  experience  of  the  lives  of  the  working 
classes  and  the  struggling  poor  in  itself  entitles 
him  to  a  hearing.  The  paper  he  read  before 
the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  in  1900,  on 
"  Pauperism  and  Overcrowding,"  may  well  set 
people  tliinking.  The  substance  of  Mr.  Crooks' 
case  is,  that  while  the  local  authorities  are  not 
allowed  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the  poorest 
people  because  of  the  cost,  the  ratepayers  are  really 
paying  three  or  four  times  more  in  maintaining 
them  in  workhouses,  infirmaries,  and  asylums. 

There  never  was  a  better  example  of  the  penny- 
wise  -  and  -  pound  -  foolish    principle.      The    local 
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authorities  and  the  Government  hesitate  to  house 
poor  people  out  of  the  rates,  so  that  the  unfortu- 
nate folk  drift  down  to  the  workhouse  and  asylum, 
where  they  cost  the  rates  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds.  In  London  alone  Mr.  Crooks  estimates, 
from  carefully  compiled  returns, that  overcrowding 
among  the  poor  is  responsible  for  an  additional 
expenditure  under  the  Poor  Law  of  no  less  a  sum 
than  £134,000. 

Tliis  tigure  refers  to  the  cost  of  maintenance 
only,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  enormous 
expenditure  in  providing  and  administering  the 
large  institutions  to  wliich  so  many  of  the  over- 
crowded poor  are  finally  driven.  Here  is  work 
for  the  Roj-al  Statistical  Society.  It  would  be 
useful  to  get  at  the  actual  cost  of  new  workhouses, 
infirmaries,  and  asylums,  for  which  overcrowded 
families  are  in  a  large  measure  responsible.  We 
should  then  see  what  the  housing  problem  really 
meant.  Public  bodies  who  refuse  to  build  a 
few  tiny  cottages  for  the  overcrowded,  are  yet 
compelled  to  build  palatial  institutions  for  the 
-overcrowded  when  they  can  stand  the  stress  of 
life  outside  no  longer. 

As  regards  pauper  lunatics,  Mr.  Crooks  quotes 
the  last  return  as  sho^ving  that  the  ratio  per 
thousand    inhabitants    in    London    varies    from 
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1-9  ill  the  healthy  districts  to  10-1  in  the  over- 
crowded quarters.  These  additional  numbers, 
brought  about  by  overcrowding,  not  only  cost 
£70,000  a  year  to  maintain,  but  necessitate  the 
expenditure  of  £500,000  on  a  new  asylum. 

So  we  see  that  housing  accommodation  has 
to  be  provided  one  way  or  another.  The  question 
is,  which  way  is  it  to  be  ?  It  is  certainly  cheaper 
to  build  cottages  than  workhouses  and  asylums. 
It  is  better  for  all  concerned  as  well ;  for  once 
in  the  workhouse  or  asylum,  there  is  little  hope 
for  men  or  women.  Keep  a  roof  over  their  heads 
outside,  and  you  preserve  their  self-respect  maybe 
for  life. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  CASE   FOE   FAIR  EENT  COURTS 

No  people  in  the  country  pay  such  high  rents  as 
the  working  classes.  The  proportion  of  their 
weekly  wages  that  goes  in  rent  is  greater  than 
the  proportion  paid  by  any  other  class.  If  work- 
people would  only  wake  up  they  would  see  this 
for  themselves,  and  demand  the  why  and  where- 
fore, and  never  rest  again  until  they  placed 
themselves  on  the  same  ground  as  richer  rent- 
payers.  They  have  yet  to  learn  that  they  are 
mulcted  in  rent  of  a  good  part  of  the  sum  which 
other  classes  can  spend  on  better  food  and  better 
clothes  and  more  opportunities  for  securing  the 
well-being  of  their  families. 

Nor  does  the  higher  rent  they  pay  give  them 
better  houses.  On  the  contrary,  it  nearly  always 
happens  that  the  more  vile  and  crowded  a  dis- 
trict becomes  the  more  must  the  inhabitants  pay 
in  rent.     A  house  in  the  working-class  quarters 
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of  a  city,  with  a  family  or  more  on  each  floor, 
situated  in  a  dark  street  miles  away  from 
parks  or  gardens,  fetches  more  in  rent  than  a 
villa  house  the  same  size  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
same  city  having  its  gardens  front  and  back, 
and  the  public  parks  or  the  open  country  close 
at  hand. 

An  illustration  was  laid  before  Parliament 
in  the  spring  of  1902  by  the  member  for 
Camborne.     He  said — 

People  who,  like  himself,  lived  in  good  homes  actually 
paid  less  per  room  than  those  who  lived  in  the  slums.  He 
had  lived  on  Clopham  Common  in  a  comfortable,  plea- 
santly situated  house,  with  good  air  and  a  garden,  and 
he  found  he  was  paying  less  per  room  for  his  house 
than  was  being  paid  per  room  by  the  inhabitants  of 
another  area  in  London  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
where  57  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  chronic 
poverty.  It  was  the  same  in  regard  to  the  house  in 
which  he  now  lived  in  Grosvenor  Road,  facing  the  river. 
When  the  cubic  space  was  considered,  the  rent  he  paid 
was  only  one-half  of  what  was  paid  in  the  other  area  to 
which  he  referred. 

Why  is  it  the  case  that  workpeople  have  to  pay 
the  highest  rents  in  the  country  ?  Why  does 
the  class  that  is  least  able  to  pay  have  to  pay 
most  ?    It  is  because  of  the  want  of  more  houses. 

Many  people  tell  us  that  high  rents  cause 
overcrowding,  but  the  truth  is  it  is  overcrowding 
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that  causes  high  rents.  When  sufficient  houses 
cannot  be  had,  and  people  are  clamouring  for 
shelter  and  herding  together  in  an  unliallowed 
manner,  you  can  wring  from  them  whatsoever 
rent  j^ou  hke.  Just  as  in  a  bread  famine  you  get 
famine  prices,  so  in  a  house  famine  you  get  famine 
rents. 

Overcrowding  on  a  large  scale  alwa^'s  means 
that  the  supply  of  houses  is  insufficient,  and  it  is 
no  more  due  to  high  rents  than  the  scarcity  of 
diamonds  is  due  to  their  high  price.  It  is  the 
high  price  of  diamonds  that  is  due  to  their  scarcity. 
If  they  were  more  plentiful  they  would  be  cheaper. 
In  the  same  way  the  high  price  of  houses  is  due 
to  their  scarcity,  and  if  they,  too,  were  more 
plentiful  they  would  be  cheaper.  Instead  of 
high  rents  being  the  cause  of  overcrowding, 
high  rents  do  not  commence  until  overcrowding 
has  set  in. 

Once  it  does  set  in,  once  the  pinch  of  house 
famine  begins  to  be  felt,  there  is  then  no  limit 
to  rent.  I  have  known  the  rents  of  poor  people's 
houses  creep  up  until  they  were  doubled  in  six 
months.  I  have  known  them  to  be  doubled 
at  one  bound.  It  is  a  mystery  how  they  manage 
to  scrape  together  the  extra  money,  and  often 
enough  it  can  only  be  done  at  the  sacrifice  of 
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some  part  of  the  family's  food  and  clothing, 
which  at  the  best  are  scanty  enough  in  all  con- 
science. When  with  all  their  striving  and  saving 
they  still  find  the  high  rent  beyond  their  reach,  out 
they  must  go,  as  there  are  plenty  of  other  people 
suffering  from  house  famine  who  are  ready 
enough  to  pay  the  higher  rental.  Out  they  must 
go,  even  though  they  have  to  be  evicted  and 
their  household  chattels  stacked  in  the  street. 

Many  such  evictions  have  taken  place  in  London, 
and  sometimes  the  meagre  furniture  in  melancholy 
lots  has  stood  in  the  streets  several  days,  saturated 
by  rain,  while  the  distracted  families  ran  hither 
and  thither  seeking  emjDty  rooms,  some  of  them 
finally  resigning  themselves  to  the  workhouse. 

In  Paris  the  Municipality  advances  rent-money 
in  cases  where  worthy  families,  through  illness  or 
other  misfortune,  have  been  evicted  by  their  land- 
lords, and  have  not  means  with  which  to  engage 
a  new  domicile.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
families  are  helped  in  this  way  every  year. 

House  famine  hits  the  little  cliildren  hardest 
of  all.  Children  are  an  abomination  to  the 
property  sweater.  The  want  of  houses,  besides 
giving  him  the  power  to  levy  high  rents,  makes 
him  a  terrible  autocrat  in  the  choice  of  tenants. 
A  family   comprising   more   than  four   children 
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has  little  chance  of  renting  a  house  from  him 
at  any  price.  He  is  not  alone  in  inflicting  misery 
and  inconvenience  upon  labouring  families  because 
of  the  children.  House  agencies  and  dwelling  com- 
panies consistently  refuse  to  let  to  moderately  sized 
families  even  when  they  are  prepared  to  rent 
sufficient  rooms  to  prevent  overcrowding.  Such 
families  are  therefore  driven  lower  down  in  the 
social  scale,  into  districts  and  among  people  they 
would  be  glad  to  avoid,  and  the  lower  they 
descend  the  higher  becomes  the  rent. 

Nor  is  it  the  poorer  classes  only  who  suffer. 
Among  the  lower  middle  classes  the  same  tiling 
applies.  The  wife  of  a  commercial  traveller  nar- 
rated an  experience  of  her  own  in  the  Referee 
in  January  1902  that  is  common  to  many.  She 
said  she  paid  14s.  a  week  for  a  small  house  at 
Tottenham,  and  when  her  husband's  income 
fell  she  thought  to  adjust  matters  by  getting 
a  house  at  10s.  She  went  to  the  owner  of  a 
group  of  half-house  dwellings,  one  of  which  was 
to  become  empty.    This  is  what  happened  — 

My  rent-book  was  in  order,  and  references  forthcoming. 
He  seemed  satisfied,  and  agreed  to  write  for  references. 
His  wife  asked  me  casually  how  many  children  I  had.  I 
told  her  seven.  She  made  no  remark,  but  when  I  called 
after  a  day  or  two  to  sec  if  the  reference  was  accepted,  1 
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was  told  that  I  could  not  have  the  place,  as  there  were 
too  many  children. 

"  That  seems  hard  lines,"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,"  the  owner  replied,  "  but  my  wife  has  already 
let  it  to  someone  else." 

Then  I  went  to  the  agent  of  one  of  the  larger  owners. 
All  went  well  until  came  the  critical  question,  "  How 
many  children  1 " 

"  Seven." 

"  Oh,  no  !  That  would  never  do.  We  draw  the  line 
at  four." 

"  But  could  you  not  let  me  a  single  self-contained 
house  1 " 

"  Well,  we  generally  have  four  or  five  people  waiting 
for  those  as  they  fall  empty,  but  I  will  see  what  I  can 
do." 

But  never  could  he  find  it  possible  to  accept  us  as 
tenants. 

Then  I  went  to  the  agent  of  another  owner,  and  after 
answering  his  questions,  asked  if  he  would  let  me  a  house 
if  I  woidd  go  to  12s.  6d.  weekly. 

"  I  shall  let  you  no  house  whatever,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  you've  too  many  children,"  and  the  office  window  was 
slammed  in  my  face. 

Eventually  we  had  to  go  on  paying  the  same  rent  as 
formerly. 

Can  you  wonder  that  some  people  resort  to 
a  ruse  in  order  to  get  shelter  ?  I  know  one 
working-class  quarter  in  South  London  where 
the  tenants  regularly  assist  each  other  to  deceive 
the  landlords.  They  fu^st  of  all  understate  the 
number  of  their  children  in  order  to  get  accom- 
modation, and  whenever  the  rent-collector  is  ex- 
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pected,  two  or  three  of  the  youngsters  are  spread 
among  the  neighbours  until  he  leaves  the  street. 

What  is  the  remedy?  The  commercial  travellei-'s 
wife,  who  signed  herself  "  Friend  of  the  Worker," 
proved  herself  to  be  a  genuine  friend.  She  con- 
cluded her  letter  by  saying  that  "  a  few  thousands 
or  tens  of  thousands  of  comfortable,  convenient, 
four-  or  five-roomed  houses  as  cheap  as  can 
possilily  be  would  be  the  greatest  earthly 
blessing  of  this  centmy  for  the  deserving  work- 
man." 

Besides  paying  more  rent  than  any  other 
class,  workpeople  also  pay  more  in  rates.  Let  us 
be  quite  clear  on  this  point,  for  some  people  are 
fond  of  sajdng  that  the  poor  pay  no  rates  at  all.  It 
is  true  they  do  not  pay  the  rates  direct  to  the 
collector  ;  the  landlord  does  that,  and  he  is  allowed 
a  good  discount  for  so  doing. 

The  rates  on  small  houses  and  tenement  dwell- 
ings are  nearly  always  compounded  for.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Municipality,  instead  of  collecting 
the  rates  from  each  tenant,  allows  the  landlord 
to  pay  a  round  sum  on  all  his  property,  and  in 
return  for  saving  it  the  cost  of  collection,  it  gives 
him  back  a  compounding  allowance,  which  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  from  15  to 
30  per  cent.    The  average  is  aljout  20  per  cent. 
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So  that  a  landlord  under  the  compounding  system 
pays  one-fifth  less  in  rates  than  a  private  citizen 
who  deals  with  the  collector  direct. 

The  landlord,  however,  invariably  puts  the 
full  amount  of  the  rates  on  the  rent.  Say  the 
total  rates  on  a  small  house  reach  £5  a  year, 
the  tenant  through  his  rent  paj'^s  this  £5  to  the 
landlord,  the  landlord  hands  the  £5  to  the  local 
authority,  the  local  authority  gives  back  the 
landlord  £1,  and  the  landlord  returns  the  tenant 
—nothing. 

A  rise  in  rates  is  generally  welcomed  by  land- 
lords under  the  compomiding  system,  because 
it  gives  them  an  excuse  to  put  up  the  rents.  It 
is  admittedly  hard  to  apportion  the  exact  amount 
among  the  various  tenants ;  so  a  round  sum 
is  fixed  upon,  which  usually  leaves  the  owner 
a  handsome  profit. 

For  instance,  in  Southwark,  when  the  rates 
went  up  equal  to  a  further  yearly  outlay  of  6s.  8d. 
on  each  house,  one  large  property-owner  put 
an  extra  sixpence  per  week  on  the  rents  of  all 
his  tenants,  and  thus  made  them  pay  26s.  more 
a  year.  Out  of  the  6s.  8d.  due  to  the  Mimici- 
pality  he  received  a  shilHng  back  in  discount, 
so  that  he  was  making  an  extra  yearly  profit 
out  of  his  numerous  tenants  equal  to  £1,  Os.  4d. 
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per  tenant,  and  as  there  were  some  hundreds  of 
them,  his  extra  gains  of  course  ran  into  hundreds 
of  pounds. 

It  is  useful  to  remember  this,  as  showing  how 
the  working  classes,  in  addition  to  pajdng  the 
highest  proportionate  rent  in  the  country,  also 
pay  the  whole  of  the  rates  on  their  dwellings, 
generally  with  an  extra  profit  to  the  owner. 
Eates  fall  upon  them  much  in  the  same  way  as 
certain  taxes.  Just  as  landlords  levy  an  ad- 
ditional round  sum  to  cover  an  increase  in  the 
rates  that  leaves  them  a  good  margin  of  profit, 
so  do  the  tea  and  bread  and  sugar  merchants 
put  up  prices  by  a  round  sum  that  gives  them 
a  good  profit  whenever  a  new  tax  is  imposed. 
The  new  tax  on  corn  is  the  latest  instance.  The 
secretary  of  one  of  the  largest  bakers'  associations 
in  the  country  told  me  that  bakers  welcomed 
the  tax,  because  while  it  represented  to  them 
an  extra  outlay  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  penny  on 
a  quartern  loaf,  they  would  charge  an  extra 
halfpenny  for  each  loaf,  and  thus  make  a  fine 
profit  out  of  it.  "  It  comes  to  this,"  he  said, 
with  naive  frankness :  "  the  consumer  will  pay 
the  whole  of  the  two  and  a  half  millions  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimates  to 
raise  by  the  new  tax,  and  we'll  make  him  pay 
1 1 
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another  two  and  a  half  niilHons  for  our  own 
profit." 

,  The  tenants  are  fleeced  at  every  turn.  The 
Southwark  Borough  Council  recently  resolved 
to  reduce  the  comiDounding  allowance  from  15 
to  12|  per  cent.  This  was  not  good  enough 
for  the  landlords.  They  refused  the  terms,  and 
thus  made  the  Municipality  collect  the  rates 
direct  from  the  tenants ;  but  instead  of  reducing 
the  rents  proportionally  they  only  knocked 
off  a  small  sum.  By  refusing  the  12|  per  cent, 
compounding  allowance  they  made  20  per  cent, 
out  of  the  tenants  by  the  new  arrangement. 
The  tenants  therefore  found  themselves  not 
only  paying  higher  rents  to  the  landlord,  but 
higher  rates  to  the  MunicipaHty  than  the  land- 
lord had  previously  paid,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  were  paying  the  rates  in  full  without 
any  discount. 

Naturally  enough,  the  tenants  revolted,  and 
as  a  result  of  a  spirited  agitation  carried  on  by 
the  Tenants'  Protection  League,  the  Borough 
Council  thought  to  adjust  matters  by  giving 
in  to  the  landlords  and  reverting  to  the  15  per 
cent,  compounding  allowance.  Alas !  the  mis- 
chief was  done.  Having  made  20  per  cent,  out 
of  the  tenants  by  the  change,  many  of  the  land- 
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lords  resented  going  back  to  a  system  of  15 
per  cent,  from  the  Mmiicipality,  Some  of  them 
only  consented  on  condition  that  the  tenants 
allowed  them  to  charge  the  full  rates  upon  the 
existing  rent.  Two  large  property-owners,  who 
in  the  first  instance  reduced  the  rents  from  12s. 
to  10s.  3d.,  lea\'ing  the  tenants  to  pay  the  rates, 
equal  to  2s.  3d.  a  week,  consented  to  go  back 
to  the  old  system  on  condition  that  the  tenants 
paid  an  inclusive  rent  of  12s.  6d.,  as  against 
the  former  12s. 

The  tenants  are  fleeced  at  every  turn,  indeed. 
Where  the  rents  of  houses  under  the  compound, 
ing  system  have  been  raised  considerably,  and 
sometimes  doubled,  the  local  authority  has  argued 
that  if  the  landlords  put  such  a  high  value  upon 
their  property  it  is  justified  in  raising  the  assess- 
ment of  the  houses.  Directly  this  is  done  the 
landlord  raises  the  rent  again  to  recoup  him- 
self, and  I  know  such  cases  where  an  extra 
shilling  has  been  charged,  although  the  addi- 
tional rate  only  represented  sixpence  a  week  per 
house. 

At  every  turn  the  tenants  are  fleeced,  until 
they  dare  not  complain  about  bad  drains  or  any 
defects,  because  for  every  repair  carried  out  the 
rents    generally    go    up    in    consequence.    Even 
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the  local  authorities  are  handicapped.  They 
hesitate  to  enforce  the  sanitary  regulations, 
knowing  that  the  result  will  be  a  rise  in  rent. 
House  agents  and  owners  have  openly  defied 
public  representatives  to  interfere  with  their 
property,  "  because,"  say  they,  "  whatever  you 
do,  we'll  take  it  out  of  the  tenants." 

Everywhere  you  fuid  people  who  have  interests 
in  house  property  sitting  on  your  local  councils, 
some  of  whom  declare  that  they  are  there  "to 
keep  an  eye  on  over-zealous  sanitary  inspectors," 
and  others  have  unblushingly  threatened  that 
if  any  of  their  tenants  complain  about  defects 
they  will  promptly  raise  the  rent. 

So  long  as  dwellings  are  so  hard  to  get  the 
unhappy  tenant  must  endure  these  tilings.  His 
hope  of  salvation  lies  in  the  building  of  more 
houses  or  in  the  creation  of  Fair  Rent  Coiu:*ts. 
The  State  has  stejjped  in  to  limit  the  interest 
which  a  money-lender  may  charge,  and  it  would 
be  but  an  extension  of  the  same  principle 
were  the  State  to  impose  some  limit  upon  the 
cruel  rents  wrung  from  our  working  people. 
Anyhow,  the  poor  tenant  cannot  be  left  much 
longer  to  the  tyranny  and  injustice  that  have 
already  broken  his  spirit  and  are  now  preparing 
to  break  his  back.     The  Irish  peasant  and  the 
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Scottish  crofter  has  each  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  Fair  Rent  Court,  and  we  demand  the  same 
for  the  tyrannised  town  dwellers  in  the  unhomely 
homes  of  England. 

Already  a  scheme  has  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  W.  Steadman  introduced  a  short 
Housing  Bill  in  1900,  which  among  other  tilings 
provided  that  a  Fair  Rent  Com-t  shall  be  created 
in  the  district  of  every  local  authority,  to  consist 
of  three  members,  holding  office  for  a  period  of 
three  years. 

The  Bill  pro^dded  that  one  member  of  the  Court 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  local  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  another  by  the  local  Trades  Council, 
or  where  no  such  council  existed,  the  appoint- 
ment to  be  by  ballot  of  the  householders  rated 
at  not  more  than  £20  per  year,  the  ballot  to  be 
conducted  by  the  local  authority.  These  two 
elected  members  were  to  appoint  a  third,  or 
failing  agreement  the  appointment  to  be  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Their  duties  were  defined  — 

The  Court  shall  meet  as  often  as  may  be  required  to 
hear  cases  of  grievances  of  tenants  with  respect  to  the 
rents  of  their  dwellings. 

They  shall  have  power  to  take  evidence,  shall  cause 
a  strict  valuation  to  be  made  of  the  premises  in  dispute, 
and  in  estimating  a  fair  rent  shall,  after  allowing  for 
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average  expenses  of  repair  and  management,  allow  not 
more  than  a  clear  profit  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  original  outlay. 

Their  finding  shall  be  observed  by  all  concerned,  and 
no  higher  rent  shall  be  exacted  nor  the  complaining 
tenant  evicted  from  the  premises  so  adjudicated  upon  for 
a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  find. 

Mr.  Steadman's  defeat  at  tlie  General  Election 
of  that  year  did  not  kill  his  measure.  His 
scheme  was  embodied  in  another  Housing  Bill 
the  following  year,  which  is  still  before  Parliament, 
bearing  the  signatures,  among  others,  of  Dr. 
Macnamara,  Mr.  John  Burns,  and  Mr.  R.  Bell. 
A  slight  alteration  was  made  stiiDulating  that 
a  Fair  Eent  Court  shall  be  established  "  upon 
the  application  of  six  tenants  of  houses  occupied 
by  the  working  classes,"  and  further  providing 
that  in  estimating  a  fair  rent  a  return  of 
not  more  than  5  per  cent,  shall  be  allowed, 
instead  of  the  3  per  cent,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Steadman. 

A  plea  for  Fair  Rent  Courts  was  put  before 
the  Housing  Commission  as  affording  the  only 
means  by  which  overcrowded  families  could  be 
saved  fi'om  extortion  and  tyranny.  The  Com- 
mission did  not  recommend  that  they  should 
be  established,  but  the  Chairman  has  since 
pledged   himself  to   the   principle  of  Fair  Rent 
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Courts  for  England,  and  Lord  Salisbury  at- 
tached a  memorandum  to  the  Commission's 
report  urging  that  the  congested  poor  had  a 
right  to  be  housed  at  rents  lower  than  the 
market  price  on  State  land. 

The  principle  of  fixing  rents  has  also  been 
accepted  by  the  Select  Conmiittee  of  both  Houses, 
which  reported  in  July  1902  on  the  subject  of 
amending  the  Standing  Orders  in  respect  to  re- 
housing. Ainong  other  things,  the  Committee 
recommended  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  the  Bill 
of  any  company  which  proposed  to  displace 
"persons  of  the  labouring  class,"  imposing  an 
obUgation  to  rehouse  them,  and  "  authorising  the 
Secretary  of  State,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  prescribe 
the  rents  to  be  charged  to  the  tenants  of  the  new 
dwellmgs." 


CHAPTEK  XV 

THE  frank:enstein  of  the  housing  pkoblem 

So  long  as  the  housing  problem  remains  un- 
solved, so  long  does  the  English  land  system 
stand    condemned. 

Our  land  system  is  the  Frankenstein  monster 
confronting  the  housing  reformer  at  every  turn. 
It  is  in  many  ways  responsiljle  for  the  housing 
problem,  both  in  overflowing  cities  and  deserted 
villages.  Where  there  is  no  land  vacant  in 
crowded  quarters,  and  where  there  is  nothing 
but  vacant  land  in  the  open  country,  the  monster 
is  stilling  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
national  life.  If  England  does  not  destroy  it, 
it  will  destroy  England. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  slum  property  means 
slum  land  as  well  as  slum  houses,  and  that  the 
sites,  like  the  houses,  fetch  a  higher  price  the 
greater  they  are   overcrowded.    What  is  more. 
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the  0"v\-iier  of  the  skim  land  pa}"s  no  rates.  He 
can  sit  at  home  complacently  on  his  cheap  land 
in  the  coimtry,  kno\\ing  that  the  more  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  toil  and  crowd  together  on 
his  town  land  the  more  does  the  value  of  that 
land   increase. 

We  have  seen  that  he  receives  the  full  com- 
mercial value  for  his  slum  sites,  that  is,  five  times 
more  than  they  are  worth  for  housing  purposes. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  compelled 
to  pay  this  price  once  we  deal  with  the  land, 
for  this  is  the  value  put  upon  it  by  arbitration. 
You  see,  even  arbitration  favours  land  as  against 
men— the  slum  site  owner  as  against  the  rest 
of  the  community. 

One  is  inclined  to  ask  why  should  cities  carry 
out  such  schemes  when  the  ratepaj'ers  have  to 
pay  so  heavily  for  that  which  benefits  the  land- 
owTiers  so  profitably  ?  What,  think  you,  would 
be  the  value  of  town  land  if  the  Municipality 
for  a  few  months  only  refused  to  do  anything 
to  it  ?  Suppose  it  refused  to  drain  it,  and  to 
light  it,  and  to  cleanse  it,  and  to  carry  out  any 
public  improvements  upon  it,  what  return  could 
the  owners  expect  then  ? 

As  an  instance  of  how  the  work  of  a  Munici- 
pality is  always  sending  up  the  value  of  land, 
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take  a  case  in  point  from  Glasgow.  The  Cor- 
poration unwisely  sold  a  piece  of  land,  and  years 
later  had  occasion  to  buy  it  back  again.  What 
they  had  sold  for  2s.  8d.  a  yard  cost  them  £35 
a  yard  to  repurchase,  the  whole  of  this  added 
value  having  arisen  solely  from  its  own  energy 
and  enterprise  without  any  contribution  from  the 
owner. 

In  his  pamphlet  on  Municipal  Houses,  Mr. 
E.  R.  Hartley  quotes  a  case  where  the  owner 
refused  £10,000  for  a  piece  of  town  land  which 
had  been  bought  forty  years  before  for  £500.  As 
Mr.  Hartley  shows,  the  £9500  added  value  was 
due,  not  to  the  owner's  improvements  but  to 
public  expenditure  in  laying  tram-Hnes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  altering  levels,  draining  and 
paving  roads,  and  making  a  pul)lic  park  of  ad- 
joining land,  towards  the  cost  of  which  the  owner 
paid  nothing  at  all. 

The  landoAvners  welcome  town  improvement 
schemes  as  cordially  as  the  house-owners  welcome 
slum-clearance  schemes,  because  they,  too,  get 
compensation  in  addition  to  the  added  value 
which  the  public  improvement  gives  to  their 
land.  They  sometimes  try  to  get  a  great  deal 
more  besides,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  proved  to 
the  House  of   Commons   on    October   20,  1885. 
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Dealing  with  the  iniquities  of  our  land  system, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  he  would  give  an  illustra- 
tive example.  He  then  referred  to  the  Bill  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  construct- 
ing Charing  Cross  Eoad  through  a  densely 
poiDulated  district  containing  many  slums.  The 
Municipality  arranged  to  retain  possession  of 
the  frontages  along  the  proposed  new  street,  so 
as  to  place  the  added  value  against  the  cost  of 
the  scheme,  and  thus  lessen  the  charge  upon  the 
rates.  When  the  Bill  came  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Salisbury,  who 
had  property  on  the  line  of  route,  opposed  it, 
and  claimed  the  insertion  of  a  clause  for  his 
special  benefit.  He  asked  that  the  Munici- 
pality should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  the  front- 
ages so  far  as  his  land  was  concerned,  but  that 
he  himself  should  have  them.  In  other  words, 
his  lordship,  who  was  being  paid  the  full  com- 
mercial value  for  his  land,  10  per  cent,  extra 
for  compulsory  pm-chase,  and  was  also  receiving 
what  is  known  as  compensation  for  severance  ; 
who,  further,  without  a  farthing's  expenditure 
on  his  own  part,  w^as  reaping  the  added  value 
which  the  improvement  gave  to  liis  sm-rounding 
property,  actually  came  forward  to  demand  the 
one   small    benefit   left   to    the   ratepayers   who 
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were  so  largely  increasing  his  income.  The 
Committee  of  the  Commons,  finding  the  claim 
altogether  exceptional,  rejected  it ;  but  later 
on  his  lordship  succeeded  in  converting  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  to  his  opinion. 
When  the  Bill  came  back  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  concession  given  to  Lord  Sahsbury 
by  a  committee  of  his  brother-peers  was  struck 
out  by  special  motion,  and  carried  without  a 
division. 

The  just  thing  would  have  been  to  make 
Lord  Salisbury  and  all  the  other  landowners 
concerned  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ment. Can  you  imagine  anything  more  opposed 
to  all  true  principles  of  justice  than  the  fact 
that  the  people,  out  of  their  own  pockets,  have 
to  pay  for  town  improvements  which  add  enor- 
mously to  the  gains  of  landowners  who  are  exempt 
from  rates  ? 

Suppose  fifty  people  lived  together  in  a  large 
building,  some  in  one  room,  some  in  two,  some 
in  three,  but  the  wealthiest  among  them  in  a 
dozen  rooms  each,  facing  the  front.  Suppose  the 
fifty  decided  to  improve  the  building  by  con- 
structing a  more  imposing  entrance,  by  improving 
the  outlook,  and  by  enlarging  several  of  the  rooms. 
Suppose  that  the  better  entrance  was  chiefly  used 
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by  the  wealthiest  among  them,  Avhile  the  poorest 
still  crept  in  by  the  back  ways,  and  that  the  im- 
proved outlook  was  only  seen  from  the  windows 
of  the  wealthiest,  and  that  only  the  rooms  of 
the  wealthiest  had  been  enlarged.  Suppose,  too, 
that  in  enlarging  these  rooms  a  number  of  the 
single  rooms,  occupied  b}'  the  poorest,  had  been 
absorbed,  and  the  former  occupants  forced  to 
seek  shelter  somewhere  else. 

What,  think  you,  would  happen  if,  when  the 
bill  came  to  be  paid,  it  was  found  that  the  poor 
people  who  had  been  turned  away  had  to  pay 
their  full  share  of  the  cost,  while  the  wealthiest 
people  at  the  front,  who  had  got  all  the  benefits, 
were  to  be  excused  from  paying  anything  at  all, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  possessed 
the  front,  just  as  the  owners  of  land  are  excused 
from  town  rates  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
they  possess  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  town, 
the  land  ? 

Would  not  the  puljlic  cry  shame  at  the  greed 
and  selfishness  of  the  people  at  the  front?  and 
would  not  the  outcry  become  louder  and  stronger 
when  it  leaked  out,  further,  that  these  wealthiest, 
besides  paying  nothing  for  the  improvement, 
had  demanded  and  received  from  the  others 
large  sums  of  money  as  compensation  for  the 
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trifling  inconvenience  caused  to  them  while  their 
property  was  being  made  more  vakiable  ? 

The  landlords  are  the  people  at  the  front. 
They  generally  represent  the  wealthiest  people 
in  a  community,  and  the  rest  of  the  community 
are  always  carrying  out  improvements  for  their 
benefit,  and  often  enough  compensating  them 
into  the  bargain. 

Observe,  further,  that  quite  apart  from  public 
improvement  schemes,  the  value  of  town  land 
goes  up  automatically  with  the  ordinary  increase 
of  population  and  trade.  Here,  again,  it  is  the 
people,  by  their  labour  and  by  their  crowding 
together,  who  give  the  land  its  added  value. 
This  automatic  increase  in  land  value,  tliis  un- 
earned increment  which  is  conferred  solely  by 
the  people,  would,  if  it  were  given  to  the  people, 
reduce  their  rates  by  more  than  a  sliilling  in 
the  pound  in  nearly  every  large  town  in  the 
country,  or  would  enable  the  Municipalities  to 
house  all  their  overcrowded  famihes  rent  free. 

But  so  long  as  the  landlords  pocket  all  the 
unearned  increment  the  homes  of  the  people 
will  remain  a  blight  on  our  national  Hfe.  Un- 
earned increment  is  bleeding  the  nation's  life, 
and  a  nation  no  more  than  a  luan  can  be  bled 
regularly    without    being    seriously    weakened. 
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The  whole  evil  of  the  system  is  suninied  up  in 
half  a  dozen  expressive  lines  in  Dritam  for  the 
British- 
It  is  unearned  increment  which  condemns  so  many  of 
the  workers  in  our  British  towns  to  live  in  narrow  streets, 
in  back-to-back  cottages,  in  hideous  tenements.  It  is 
unearned  increment  which  forces  up  the  death-rate  and 
fosters  all  manner  of  disease  and  vice.  It  is  unearned 
increment  which  keeps  vast  areas  of  London,  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  all  our  large  towns  ugly, 
squalid,  unhealthy,  and  vile.  And  unearned  increment 
is  an  inevitable  outcome  and  an  invariable  characteristic 
of  the  private  ownership  of  land. 

Let  us  take  the  opinion  of  representative  men 
on  some  of  our  leading  Municipalities  as  to  our 
iniquitous  land  system.  At  a  conference  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  in  December  1898, 
attended  by  public  representatives  from  all  over 
the  country,  overwhelming  testimony  was  borne 
as  to  the  way  the  ground  landlords  are  checking 
the  country's  growth,  condemning  our  working 
people  to  unwholesome  living,  and  spreading  the 
Empire's  heart-disease.  Here  are  a  few  extracts 
from  the  speeches— 

The  Mayor  of  Bootle  (Mr.  W.  R.  Brewster) - 

They  had  spent  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  on  improvements  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  These  improvements  went  to  improve  the  land 
for  the  ground  landlord,  and  out  of  the  borough  he  took 
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something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  in  the  shape  of  ground  rent,  and  he  did  not 
contribute  a  single  penny  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  town. 

Alderman  Fortune,  J.P.,  of  Harrogate  — 

He  was  sent  there  by  the  Corporation  of  Harrogate 
because  they  considered  the  present  position  of  taxation 
was  a  great  injustice  to  their  borough.  They  considered 
that  those  who  reaped  the  advantages  of  the  borough 
should  pay  their  contributions  towards  the  rate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  they  received.  They  knew 
well  that  there  were  many  who  get  great  advantage  from 
the  expenditure  of  the  rate  but  did  not  contribute  one 
penny  towards  it.  The  Burial  Board  desired  to  extend 
their  cemetery  ground,  and  asked  an  adjoining  landlord 
what  he  would  take  for  his  land.  He  said  he  wanted 
£1200  per  acre.  It  was  rated  as  agricultural  land  at 
5s.  per  acre,  so  that  the  owner  was  asking  4800  years' 
purchase ! 

Mr.  Whitfield,  of  Devonport— 

He  represented  a  borough  the  whole  of  the  land  of 
which  was  purchased  a  few  generations  ago  for  £l2,000, 
and  which  was  now  yielding  to  the  ground  landlord 
£80,000  per  annum.  That  ground  landlord  was  an 
alien  landlord  who  had  not  even  a  house,  although  he 
had  an  office  in  the  place.  There  was  not  a  working-man 
in  Devonport  who  was  able  to  live  in  his  own  house  ; 
there  was  scarcely  a  working-man's  house  which  did  not 
contain  two  tenants,  and  there  were  many  which  con- 
tained more  than  half  a  dozen  families.  He  himself  had 
seen  a  family  of  a  husband  and  wife  and  seven  children 
occupying  one  room,  with  an  infant  that  had  just  entered 
the  world.     It  had  been  the  system  of  this  landlord  and 
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that  of  his  family  so  to  limit  the  output  of  land,  from  the 
time  they  first  acqi;ired  the  estate,  that  they  did  not  dis- 
pose of  a  foot  of  it  for  less  than  a  shilling.  Gentlemen 
might  have  every  reverence  for  property,  but  he  main- 
tained that  property  held  in  that  way  ought  never  to 
be  regarded  as  property  at  all ;  at  the  base  of  property 
treated  in  that  fashion  was  the  most  piteous  destitution 
and  often  abject  immoraUty. 

Councillor  Woodhead,  of  Huddersfield — 

The  original  estate  of  the  owner  of  nearly  all  the  land 
upon  which  Huddersfield  proper  was  built  was  purchased 
in  the  Tudor  period  for  less  than  £1000.  At  the  present 
time  it  was  computed  that  the  ground  landlord  received 
not  less  than  £100,000  annually.  The  town  had  certainly 
been  held  back  industrially  by  the  position  of  aflfairs, 
and  the  work  of  the  Municipality  had  not  been  made  any 
easier  by  the  fact  that  they  were  practically  in  the  hands  of 
one  ground  landlord.  The  estate  was  being  continually 
improved  by  public  works  and  improvements  made  at 
the  ratepayers'  expense. 

After  years  of  agitation  the  London  County 
Council  has  succeeded  in  securing  for  the  people 
some  of  the  unearned  increment  by  imposing 
what  is  known  as  a  Betterment  charge  on  the 
owners  of  property  which  benefits  by  public 
improvements.  In  Australia  and  the  United 
States  several  of  the  Municipalities  have  also 
secured  power  to  recover  some  of  this  special 
unearned  increment. 

Have  you  ever  considered  to  what  extent  rents 
12 
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would  be  lowered  if  the  landowners  were  made 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  rates  ?  In  London 
alone,  if  the  same  proportion  of  rates  now  imposed 
upon  buildings  were  also  charged  to  the  land, 
it  would  produce  an  additional  sum  of  nearly 
a  million  sterling  every  year.  Imagine  how  this 
amount  would  reduce  the  rents  of  poor  families. 
Their  rents  are  always  fixed  so  as  to  cover  the 
I'ates  and  if  the  landowners  contributed  towards 
the  rates,  the  poor  would  be  relieved  of  rent  to 
the  extent  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
Never  was  a  juster  demand  made  than  that 
/  land  should  bear  a  share  of  a  town's  burdens. 
Excepting  the  landowners,  no  body  of  people 
nowadays  want  converting  to  the  justice  of  rating 
town  land.  The  House  of  Commons  has  rung 
with  the  plea  for  this  reform  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  Even  as  far  back  as  Cobden,  who 
denounced  the  ineffectual  taxation  of  land  in 
impassioned  tones,  there  was  agitation  against 
the  yoke  the  people  bear  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil. 

More  recently,  in  February  1899,  Sir  John 
Brunner  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  any 
Bill  professing  to  provide  easier  means  for  enabling 
the  working  classes  to  obtain  decent  and  healthy 
homes  would  be  a  sham  and  a  mockerv  unless  at 
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the  same  time  it  amended  the  present  iniquitous 
law  of  rating,  under  which  town  land  goes  scot- 
free." 

He  was  seconding  a  motion  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton  urging  the  taxation  of 
town  land,  which  it  is  needless  to  say  was  not 
carried.  Mr.  Morton  had  declared  that  "  the 
ingenuity  of  man  could  not  devise  a  tax  that 
would  more  heavily  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
poor  than  the  present  system  of  rating  houses, 
while  they  did  not  rate  the  land  on  which  they 
were  built.  .  .  .  Whether  the  Government  took 
up  the  question  or  not,  it  was  one  to  which 
the  people  of  England  were  turning  their  atten- 
tion, determined  to  fine  a  solution." 

Mr.  Field,  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  said 
that  "  in  every  country  of  Europe,  in  France 
and  in  Russia,  and  even  in  the  country  of  the 
unspeakable  Turk,  dwellers  in  towns  had  more 
security  than  they  had  in  England,  and  this  was 
a  disgraceful  state  of  things  for  a  Christian 
country." 

Even  learned  lawyers  agree  about  this  in- 
justice. Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C.,  addressing 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  occasion, 
said  "  the  burden  of  i-ates  had  grown  intolerable, 
not  because  they  were  too  heavy,  but  because  by 
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almost  universal  custom  the  great  part  of  the 
revenue  of  landowners  in  towns  was  allowed  to 
escape  any  share  of  the  burden." 

Mr.  Asquith,  K.C.,  also  told  the  House  that 
"  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  most 
elementary  considerations  of  justice  and  common 
sense  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  owners  of 
town  land." 

Again,  Mr.  Haldane,  K.C.,  declared  that  the 
grievance  amounted  to  a  public  scandal.  The 
same  person,  at  a  London  public  meeting  in  1894, 
showed  that  the  labour  of  the  people,  together 
with  the  work  of  their  local  authorities,  had 
raised  the  value  of  London  land  from  £16,000  to 
£16,000,000,  and  that  the  whole  of  this  enormous 
sum  was  exempted  from  rating. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  always  denouncing  this 
injustice  to  the  people.  Addressing  a  meeting 
at  the  Memorial  Hall  in  1887,  he  said— 

We  have  just  been  driving  along  your  magnificent 
Embankment,  but  at  whose  expense  was  that  great,  per- 
manent, and  stable  improvement  made  1  Instead  of 
being  made,  as  it  should  have  been,  mainly  at  the  expense 
of  the  permanent  proprietary  interests,  it  was  charged, 
every  shilling  of  it,  upon  occupants ;  that  is  to  say,  mainly 
upon  the  wages  of  the  labouring  man  in  fuel  necessary 
for  his  family  or  upon  the  trade  and  industry  and  enter- 
prise which  belong  of  necessity  to  a  vast  metropolis  like 
this. 
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The  cry,  then,  for  this  reform  is  old  enough, 
but  so  long  as  we  allow  the  landowners  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  make  the  laws,  there  is  little 
chance  of  its  ever  being  heeded.  They  are  ready 
enough  to  pass  Agricultural  Eating  Relief  Acts, 
which  take  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  from 
the  people  in  towns,  and  hand  it  over  to  reduce 
rich  men's  low  rates  in  country  districts,  but  any 
attempt  to  reHeve  by  the  smallest  fraction  the  lugh 
rates  and  rents  of  the  poor  man  in  crowded  cities 
by  a  just  contribution  from  the  owners  of  the 
ground  on  which  crowded  cities  stand,  is,  and 
always  will  be,  met  by  their  strong,  miited,  and 
self-interested  opposition.  Thus  it  comes  about 
that  every  town  in  the  country  is  crippled  in  its 
efforts  to  improve  the  housing  of  the  poor  by  the 
present  system  of  favouritism  for  groimd  land- 
lords. 


CHAPTEE  XVI 

HOW  THE  LAND   SYSTEM  HINDERS  REFORM 

We  saw  in  tlie  last  chapter  something  of  the 
unjust  state  of  things  brought  about  in  towns  by 
our  ruinous  land  system.  In  the  suburbs  and 
outskirts  of  towns  the  land  system  is  again  work- 
ing directly  against  any  solution  of  the  housing 
problem. 

There  the  land  is  rated,  but  only  so  long  as  it 
remains  vacant,  and  then  the  rate  is  simply  a 
nominal  one.  Vacant  land  in  and  aroimd  towns 
is  rated  at  its  agricultural  value  only,  say  at  £5 
per  acre,  while  its  town  value  or  selling  value  is 
more  likely  to  be  £2000  an  acre.  Besides,  the 
rates  on  the  agricultural  value,  low  as  they  are, 
are  afterwards  reduced  by  half  at  the  expense  of 
the  heavy-rated  dwellers  in  towns. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  pernicious  system 
robs  the  poor  and  wa-ongs  the  weak.  Land 
agents,    speculators,    and    large    owners   keep    a 
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tight  hold  on  then-  land  until  it  "  ripens,"  until 
its  selling  value  reaches  a  famine  price.  In 
other  words,  the  more  the  people  in  the  towns 
are  toiling  and  increasing  the  wealth  and  trade 
of  the  towns,  and  making  the  towns  to  grow 
bigger,  the  more  value  are  they  gi\'ing  to  the 
surrounding  land ;  and  the  more  they  crowd 
together  and  the  greater  their  demand  becomes 
for  space  to  live  upon,  the  tighter  is  the  hold 
kept  upon  outside  land,  and  that  hold  is  not 
relaxed  as  a  rule  until  the  pressure  from  inside 
has  become  so  severe  that  the  owners  can  get 
well-nigh  whatever  they  care  to  ask  for  the 
land. 

It  is  like  lapng  siege  to  a  place,  forcing  the 
people  inside  to  suffer  all  the  starvation  of  body 
and  mind  and  soul  which  house  famine  brings, 
and  then,  when  the  poor  wretches  are  driven 
into  submission  and  forced  outside,  imposing 
upon  them  whatever  terms  you  like. 

Mr.  Arnold  White,  at  the  same  conference  at 
which  I  heard  him  describe  the  housing  prol^lem 
as  the  Empire's  heart-disease,  further  declared 
that  the  reason  there  had  been  so  much  neglect 
in  providing  better  homes  was  because  in  this 
country  the  laws  of  property  took  precedence  of 
the  laws  of  life. 
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Or  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  puts  it— 

The  rights  of  property  have  been  so  much  extended, 
that  the  rights  of  the  community  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
prosperity  and  the  comfort  and  the  liberties  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  population  have  been  laid  at  the  feet  of 
a  small  number  of  proprietors  who  neither  toil  nor  spin. 

Quite  recently  a  member  of  the  Liverpool 
Town  Council  boasted  to  his  colleagues  that  he 
had  netted  £100,000  by  the  purchase  and  resale 
of  certain  subm-ban  estates  wanted  for  work- 
men's dweUings.  The  tenants,  you  may  rest 
assured,  will  have  to  pay  for  this  "  deal "  by 
higher  rents. 

By  taxing  such  vacant  land  at  its  full  value 
instead  of  at  its  agricultural  value,  this  specula- 
tion and  holding  back  would  not  take  place. 
No  longer  would  it  be  profitable  to  keep  a  tight 
hold  upon  land  wanted  for  the  people's  homes 
were  the  owners  compelled  to  pay  full  rates 
upon  it.  By  this  means  also  you  would  lessen 
the  rates  and  rents  of  people  in  existing  houses. 
The  taxation  of  vacant  land  was  recommended 
by  the  Housing  Commission.  Observe  what 
the  Commission  said  as  to  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  this  much-needed  reform- 
First,  all  the  valuable  property  would  contribute  to- 
wards the  rates,  and  thus  the  burden  on  the  occupiers 
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would  be  diminished  by  the  increase  in  the  rateable  pro- 
perty. Secondly,  the  owners  of  the  building  land 
would  be  forced  to  offer  their  land  for  sale,  and  thus  their 
competition  with  one  another  would  bring  down  the 
price  of  building  land,  and  so  diminish  the  tax  in  the 
shape  of  ground  rent  or  price  paid  for  land  which  is  now 
levied  on  urban  enterprise  by  the  adjacent  landowners, 
a  tax,  be  it  remembered,  which  is  no  recompense  for  any 
industry  or  expenditure  on  their  part,  but  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  industry  and  activity  of  the  townspeople 
themselves. 

This  is  one  of  many  good  reforms  proposed 
by  the  Housing  Commission,  to  whicli  Parlia- 
ment turns  its  very  deaf  ear. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Eitzema,  speaking  at  a  housing 
conference  at  Port  Sunlight,  convened  by  the 
Garden  City  Association,  in  July  1892,  drew 
attention  to  Lord  Rosebery's  recent  statement, 
that  if  there  were  a  gold  mine  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth  from  wdiich  to  pay  rates  for  the  people, 
he  should  be  in  favour  of  every  man's  rates  being 
paid  for  him.  "  One  might  reply,"  continued  Mr. 
Ritzema,  "that  there  is  a  deep,  deep  gold  mine 
in  the  earth— the  land  values  of  the  country. 
In  South  Africa  land  could  be  bought  for  about 
three-halfpence  per  acre.  In  Liverpool  the  other 
day  land  had  been  sold  by  auction  at  the  rate 
of  a  milHon  pounds  per  acre.  When  you  once 
rendered    to   the    people    the    tilings    that   are 
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the  people's  you  would  begin  to  solve  your 
problems." 

In  New  Zealand  the  principle  of  rating  sub- 
urban vacant  land  is  carried  out  with  excellent 
results.  The  owner  himself  is  allowed  to  declare 
the  value  of  his  land,  and  it  is  then  rated  on  his 
own  valuation.  You  might  say  he  will  under- 
value his  land.  So  he  might,  but  the  value  he 
puts  upon  it  is  precisely  the  sum  at  which  he 
must  sell  it  if  wanted  for  housing  purposes. 

Were  this  practice  applied  to  the  overcrowded 
cities  of  England  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
curing  the  Empire  of  its  heart-disease.  Local 
authorities  could  then  buy  large  areas  of  outside 
land,  and  while  building  themselves  could  also  sell 
portions  to  the  better-class  builders,  with  the  con- 
dition that  it  be  covered  only  by  small  dwellings. 

Some  of  the  big  German  cities  exercise  a  smiilar 
power  to  that  in  New  Zealand.  They  tax  vacant 
land  in  and  aromid  the  busy  centres,  and  thus 
not  only  relieve  the  town-dwellers'  rates,  but 
force  the  owners  to  let  go  their  hold  and  place 
the  land  on  the  market  for  building  purposes. 

What  a  contrast  to  our  system  of  landlord 
favouritism  !  If  an  English  Municipality  wants 
to  buy  land  on  the  outskirts  for  housing  pur- 
poses, the  owners  can  refuse  to  sell  unless  they 
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get  the  inflated  price  they  ask.  True,  the  h)cal 
authority  has  power  to  buy  land  compulsorily, 
but  that  can  only  be  done  by  the  expensive 
machinery  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  under 
which  the  owner  not  only  gets  the  full  market 
value,  but  10  per  cent,  in  addition,  as  "  com- 
pensation for  disturbance,"  as  well  as  many 
other  perquisites.  In  fact,  it  is  said  to  l)e  better 
to  pay  tlu-ee  times  the  value  of  the  land  rather 
than  to  acquire  it  by  compulsory  purchase. 

Failing  the  actual  rating  of  suburban  vacant 
land,  the  Plymouth  Corporation  a  year  or  two 
ago  considered  the  question  of  levying  a  broker- 
age charge.  The  Mayor  at  the  time  (Mr.  J.  A. 
Bellamy)  laid  a  scheme  before  the  Town  Council 
for  charging  a  commission  upon  vacant  land 
around  towns  of  about  half  a  mile  zone.  The 
commission  should  be  paid  to  the  Corporation 
when  the  land  came  into  the  market,  as  a  small 
retm^n  (the  Mayor  explained)  for  the  increased 
value  obtained  for  the  land  owing  to  the  industry 
of  the  people  and  good  municipal  government. 
Some  of  the  landowners  around  Plymouth, 
admitting  the  benefits  received  from  the  town's 
development,  told  the  Mayor  they  had  no  ob- 
jection to  liis  scheme ;  but  notliing  seems  to 
have  come  of  it. 
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Beyond  tlie  outskirts  and  suburbs  of  cities, 
in  the  country  itself,  in  remote  villages  and  old- 
time  hamlets,  you  still  find  the  English  land 
system  at  the  root  of  the  housing  problem.  The 
slums  of  our  villages,  and  all  the  unholy  over- 
crowding that  takes  place  in  country  districts, 
are  largely  due  to  the  neglect  and  greed  of  the 
land-owning  class.  They  cry  out  because  the 
agricultural  labourer  deserts  the  land  for  the 
town,  but  they  remain  blind  to  the  real  cause. 
The  real  cause  is  because  they  will  not  give  him 
a  home  to  live  in  in  the  country.  With  all  the 
overcrowding  in  country  villages,  with  all  the 
unhealthy  ramshackle  conditions  of  many  of 
the  existing  cottages,  the  "  great "  landlords 
steadily  refuse  either  to  build  new  ones  them- 
selves or  to  sell  their  land  that  others  might 
build. 

Where  but  to  the  towns  can  the  younger 
generation  go  ?  They  have  neither  homes  to 
Hve  in  nor  interests  to  keep  them  on  the  soil 
of  their  birth.  They  have  no  pride  in  their  dis- 
tricts, because  none  of  their  forefathers  had  any 
holding  in  the  land.  England  has  no  yeomen 
left  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  yeomanry 
that  went  out  to  the  South  African  campaign 
were  town-bred  youths  for  the  most  part,  young 
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professional  men,  and  sons  of  civil  servants,  of 
merchants,  and  of  manufacturers,  able  young 
fellows,  no  doubt,  but  no  more  yeomen  than 
seamen  are.  From  the  time  of  the  Great  Pillage 
of  the  people's  land  by  the  aristocracy  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  a  true  yeomanry  has  been 
impossible  in  England. 

From  the  crowded  cities,  from  the  suburbs 
of  those  same  cities,  and  even  from  the  open 
country  itself,  the  cry  of  the  people  who  are 
suffering  from  the  want  of  homes  is  the  same 
—free  us  from  the  yoke  of  the  land. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

MUNICIPAL   RENTS   NOT  LOW   ENOUGH 

Besides  cheaper  land,  we  want  cheaper  building 
before  we  can  get  rid  of  house  famine.  With 
land  and  building  made  cheaper,  we  can  lower 
rents ;  and  all  along  our  claim  has  been  for 
cheaper  dwellings,  as  well  as  more  of  them.  It  is 
little  use  the  Municipality  building  houses  if  the 
rents  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  those  most  in  need 
of  them. 

For  the  most  part,  municipal  dw^ellings  of 
to-day  can  only  be  let  at  about  the  same  rent  as 
similar  dwellings  in  private  owaiership.  Indeed, 
generally  the  municipal  I'ents  are  a  fraction 
higher,  because  the  dwellings  are  more  substan- 
tially built. 

True,  tliis  in  no  way  lessens  the  demand  for 
them.     If    our    poorest    neighbours,    who    most 
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severely  feel  the  pinch  of  house  famine,  cannot 
afford  to  take  them,  there  is  alwaj's  a  crowd 
of  artisans  and  clerks  eager  to  accept  them  at 
any  price,  knowing  that  so  long  as  they  observe 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  tenancy  they  will 
never  be  terrorised  or  harshly  treated  by  the 
municipal  landlord,  as  they  so  often  are  by 
others. 

It  is  a  standing  proof  both  of  the  success  and 
of  the  need  of  municipal  dwellings,  that  no  matter 
what  the  rents  be  there  are  generally  a  dozen 
families  demanding  every  vacancy.  But  as  we 
have  seen  that  workpeople  pay  a  higher  propor- 
tionate rent  than  any  other  people,  we  desire 
that  our  public  bodies  shall  reduce,  not  raise 
the  standard. 

Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  resolution 
of  the  London  County  Council,  deciding  to  charge 
for  its  municipal  dwellings  "  the  rents  ruling 
in  the  neighbourhood."  Its  aim  should  be,  not 
to  follow,  but  to  lead  outside  landlords.  Besides, 
such  a  rule  is  ridiculous,  for  the  Council  is  com- 
pelled to  fix  its  rents  on  a  scale  that  will  cover 
the  cost  in  sixty  years,  and  if  the  rents  so  appor- 
tioned are  higher  than  those  ruling  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  municipal  tenants  must  pay  or 
go.     It  is  the  unfair  charges  imposed  on  muni- 
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cipal  dwellings  by  Government  that  decide  the 
rent. 

Consider  the  rents  charged  for  the  labour- 
ing class  of  municipal  dwellings.  These,  of 
course,  represent  the  cheapest  municipal  tene- 
ments in  the  country,  and  they  show  what 
has  been  done  to  house  the  poorest  of 
our  people. 

Cheapest  Municipal  Tenements. 


Rent  of 

Two 

Three 

One  Room. 

Rooms. 

Rooms 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Liverpool 

.      1   9 

2  6 

4  6 

Glasgow  . 

.      2  0 

3  0 

6  0 

London    . 

.      2  6 

4  0 

6   0 

Birmingham    . 

— 

3  0 

4  6 

Manchester 

.     2  6 

3  0 

5  9 

Aberdeen 

.     2  0 

3  0 

— 

Dublin     . 

— 

2  6 

4  6 

Sunderland 

— 

3  9 

4  6 

Leicester  . 

— 

2  9 

4  3 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  the  two-room  or 
three-room  tenements  built  by  these  Munici- 
palities are  rented  at  these  figures.  The  greater 
part  of  such  tenements  fetch  very  much  higher 
rents.  These  are  the  very  lowest  rents  that  have 
yet  been  reached,  and  in  nearly  every  case  it 
has  only  been  by  making  a  special  effort  to  house 
the  poorest.    That  being  so,  it  needs  to  be  empha- 
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sised  in  the  strongest  possible  way  that  such 
rents  for  such  people  are  still  not  low  enough. 
The  average  of  these  rents  for  the  two-room 
tenements  is  3s.,  and  as  they  are  occupied  chiefly 
by  the  poorest  class  of  labourers,  whose  average 
wages  do  not  exceed  18s.  a  week,  it  means  that 
these  people  are  paj'ing  one-sixth  of  their  total 
earnings  in  rent. 

Of  course,  they  are  pleased  enough  to  get 
houses  so  cheaply,  with  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours paying  a  fourth,  a  tliird,  and  even  a  half  of 
their  income  in  rent;  but  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  the  proportion  of  a  workman's 
income  that  goes  in  rent  is  excessive  to  a  degree 
that  is  simply  infamous.  It  is  one  of  the  blackest 
spots  on  our  social  system,  that  the  smaller  a 
man's  wages  are  the  higher  becomes  his  rent. 
And  when  the  best  efforts  of  our  local  authorities 
up  to  the  present  have  only  succeeded  in  pulling 
down  rents  to  a  sixth  of  a  labourer's  wage,  we 
say  emphatically  it  is  not  enough ;  those  eft'orts 
must  never  cease  until  the  Municipality  can 
offer  a  house  to  a  family  at  notliing  higher  than 
one-tenth  of  the  man's  income.  Against  paying 
more  than  that  tenants  should  ne^'er  cease  to 
protest  and  agitate. 

More  earnestly  than  ever  are  the  Municipalities 
13 
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of  the  country  striving  to  house  people  at  low 
,  rents.  Liverpool,  spurred  no  doubt  by  the 
knowledge  that  so  many  of  its  poorer  citizens 
herd  in  slums  that  can  hardly  be  equalled  any- 
where in  the  kingdom,  has  taken  the  lead  among 
Municipalities  in  building  cheap  houses.  At 
Gildart's  Gardens  it  aimed  at  putting  up  plain 
tenement  dwellings  to  be  rented  at  a  sliilling  a 
room,  counting  sixpence  for  the  scullery.  Its 
half-crown  two-room  tenements,  •wnth  scullery, 
of  which  there  are  some  forty  in  all  at  Gildart's 
Gardens,  combined  with  a  dozen  other  two- 
room  tenements  of  a  slightly  better  stamp  rented 
at  2s.  9d.,  represent  the  very  cheapest  municipal 
dwelUngs  in  the  country. 

More  recently  the  Corporation  has  opened 
another  street  of  municipal  houses,  but  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  refused  to  allow  it 
to  repeat  the  economies  of  building  introduced 
at  Gildart's  Gardens,  the  rents  of  the  new  two- 
room  tenements  had  to  be  fixed  at  3s.  For  the 
extra  sixpence,  however,  the  tenants  get  better 
accommodation,  with  a  hving  room  15  feet  by  10 
feet,  and  a  bedroom  12  feet  by  10  feet,  together 
vidth  good  scullery  and  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  a  free  supply  of  hot  water,  which  enables 
them   to   economise   in   coal   during    the    warm 
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weather.  What  is  more,  a  club-room  has  been 
provided  on  the  estate  for  the  use  of  tenants, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  caretaker, 
whose  office  window  looks  into  the  building. 
Here  tables,  chairs,  pictures,  and  fires  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Municipality,  and  books,  magazines, 
and  games  by  private  individuals,  who  assist 
to  promote  goodwill  among  the  tenants  in  other 
ways. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
Liverpool  Corporation,  in  its  praiseworthy 
zeal  to  house  its  poorest  people  cheaply, 
that  instead  of  building  entirely  new  houses  it 
might  have  been  able  to  offer  lower  rents  to 
the  same  class  of  people  by  adapting  existing 
houses.  Only  by  these  means  can  the  poorest 
of  our  big  cities  be  given  accommodation  at 
one-tenth  of  their  wages.  By  adapting  houses 
it  should  be  possible  to  offer  the  eighteen- 
shilhngs-a-week  labourer  two  good  rooms  at  a 
rental  of  Is.  9d. 

Not  less  urgent  is  it  that  the  artisan  and 
clerk  should  have  a  cheaper  municipal  dwelling. 
Having  considered  the  lowest  rents  for  labourers, 
we  may  now  ask  what  are  the  lowest  rents  which 
the  Municipalities  offer  to  artisans  ? 

We  turn  from  municipal  tenements  to  muni- 
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cipal  cottages.    So  far  as  I  can  learn,  these  are 
the  lowest-rented  cottages  we  have— 


Cheapest  Municipal  Cottages. 


Stafford 
Lincoln 
Darwen 
Linthwaite  . 
Huddersfield 
Leigh  . 
Brighton 
London  (L.C.C.) 
Richmond    . 
Llandudno  . 
Hornsey 
Barking 
Barnes 


No.  of 
Rooms. 

.  5 

.  4 

.  4 

.  5 

.  4 

.  5 

.  5 

.  4 

.  4 

.  5 

.  5 

.  6 

.  5 


Weekly 
Bent. 

s.  d. 

4  0 

4  3 

4  6 

4  6 

4  8 

5  0 
5  3 
5  6 

5  6 

6  0 
6  6 
6  6 
6  6 


Cost  per 
Cottage. 

£ 
200 
150 
170 

225 

179 
225 

162 
212 
217 
175 
190 


In  these  cases  the  average  rent  works  out 
at  a  fraction  below  5s.  4d.,  and  if  we  take  the 
average  wage  of  an  artisan  or  a  clerk  at  32s. 
a  week,  it  appears  that  he  also  is  paying 
one -sixth  of  his  earnings  in  rent.  Like  the 
labourer,  therefore,  the  artisan  and  clerk  should 
never  cease  from  agitating  until  they  can  get 
houses  to  live  in  at  one-tenth  of  their  wages. 

The  question  is,  do  they  want  them  ?  They 
have  become  so  used  to  paying  in  rent  one-fifth 
and  one-fourth  of  their  earnings  to  private  land- 
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lords,  that  they  hail  a  municipal  cottage  at  one- 
sixth  with  open  arms,  and  heave  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction when  safely  settled  down  in  one.  But, 
again,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  municipal 
cottages  are  not  rented  so  low  as  these,  that, 
indeed,  most  of  them  are  rented  as  highly  as 
other  cottages,  and  many  of  them  liigher.  In- 
deed, builders,  being  free  from  Government 
restrictions,  can  in  the  ordinary  way  put  up 
cottages  cheaper  than  the  Municipaht}^  and  let 
them  at  a  slightly  lower  rent  if  they  care  to  do  so. 

Workpeople,  having  all  their  Hves  been  paying 
such  a  large  part  of  their  wages  in  rent,  regard 
as  a  mere  dream  any  prospect  of  getting  house- 
room  at  one-tenth  of  their  income,  the  propor- 
tion which  is  generally  paid  by  the  well-to-do 
classes.  But  the  dream  of  to-day  may  become 
flesh  and  blood  to-morrow. 

If  it  really  cared  to  see  the  people  in  better 
homes,  Parliament  could  not  only  extend  the 
loan  period  but  could  lower  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  for  the  loans.  It  could  relax  its  build-, 
ing  regulations  so  that  a  cheaper  dwelling  could 
be  offered  to  the  poorest.  Sir  John  Dickson 
Poynder  has  pointed  out— 

The  modification  of  these  regulations  are  purely 
technical,  but  if  permitted  would  give  the  architect  an 
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opportunity  of  submitting  a  cheaper  kind  of  house  than 
what  has  been  previously  in  his  power  to  do,  whilst  a 
sufficiently  high  standard  of  sanitation  could  still  be  main- 
tained. I  should  not  advocate  all  municipal-dwellings  being 
erected  on  this  cheaper  plan,  only  in  the  poorest  districts, 
where  a  cheaper  house  is  wanted  for  poorer  wage-earners. 

The  same  thing  is  advocated  by  the  Glasgow 
City  Engineer.  Addressing  a  conference  on  hous- 
ing called  by  the  Corporation  in  September  1901, 
he  declared  that  the  only  way  in  which  the 
housing  of  the  poorest  class  could  be  approached 
was  to  recognise  that  the  habitations  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them  must  be  structures  of  a  special 
type,  wherein  everything  was  reduced  to  the 
simplest  form,  and  everything  not  absolutely 
indispensable  discarded.  He  suggested  a  dwelling 
having  ample  space,  with  water-supply  and  sani- 
tary accommodation,  but  little  more  ;  the  details 
so  rigidly  plain  that  some  relaxation  of  the 
Building  Acts  might  be  required,  should  the 
erection  of  the  houses  be  resolved  on;  a  clean, 
healthy  dwelhng  being  in  every  way  preferable 
to  abodes  of  squalor  and  misery  in  which  the 
nethermost  units  were  huddled  together  at 
the  present  time. 

It  is  certain  that  with  care  good  cottages, 
cheaper  than  the  general  run,  can  be  erected  if 
the   aim  be   specially   to  accommodate  tenants 
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^\atli  small  wages.  Dr.  Bussell,  vice-principal 
of  Brasenose  College,  told  in  the  Spectator  of  an 
experiment  he  tried  at  Shelland  Green,  near 
Stowmarket.  He  built  together  two  labourers' 
cottages  for  £100  a-piece,  with  parlour,  kitchen, 
scullery,  one  with  tliree  bedrooms  above  and  the 
other  with  two,  each  cottage  having  a  garden. 
The  smaller  house  is  rented  at  Is.  8d.  a  week  and 
the  larger  one  at  2s.  2d.,  which  the  doctor  de- 
clares gives  him  quite  a  fair  percentage  on  his 
£200  as  things  go  now.  In  building  the  doctor 
retained  all  the  old-fashioned  features  of  the 
houses  which  lie  near,  using  red  brick,  with  the 
outside  plasterwork  artistically  ornamental  in 
patterns  in  the  style  dear  to  the  lovers  of  East 
Angha. 

An  ofTer  to  build  country  cottages  at  the  same 
price  was  made  to  the  Housing  Committee  of  the 
Truro  Diocesan  Conference  by  a  witness  who 
claimed  that  he  could  build  m  Cornwall  six  good 
cottages  of  stone  in  a  row  for  £100  a-piece. 

Of  course  this  does  not  help  the  overcrowded 
family  in  the  town ;  yet  Mr.  Joseph  Crouch, 
a  well-known  Birmingham  architect,  author  of 
Apartments  of  the  House,  assures  me  that  he 
can  build  iji  the  subm"bs  of  any  big  city  work- 
people's cottages   with   five  rooms  at  the  rate 
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of  £130  per  cottage,  provided  a  whole  street  of 
them  were  erected  together. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  by  going  to  work 
with  the  special  object  of  housing  people  at  low 
rents  we  can  build  cottages  on  a  very  much 
cheaper  plan  than  the  one  commonly  adopted. 
The  building  of  workpeople's  dwelhngs,  left  to 
the  unorganised  individualism  of  private  enter- 
prise, which  is  the  worst  form  of  anarchy  this 
country  has  to  fear,  becomes  a  mere  matter  of 
speculation  ;  and  you  Tsdll  never  get  good  homes 
for  the  multitude  by  speculation.  But  an  earnest 
effort  to  give  our  poorer  citizens  better  and 
cheaper  dwelling-places,  at  a  reasonable  return  on 
the  capital,  whether  private  capital  or  municipal 
capital,  has  always  succeeded. 

This  question  of  building  cheaper  dwelhngs  is 
one  well  worthy  the  fullest  investigation.  The 
health  and  life  of  the  people,  the  very  existence 
of  the  nation,  depend  upon  it.  If  some  of  the 
many  societies,  royal  or  otherwise,  that  exist 
for  research  and  investigation  were  to  take  it 
up  and  stick  to  it  until  they  proved  how  good 
and  cheap  homes  could  be  given  to  the  people, 
they  would  win  everlasting  honour,  and  deserve 
better  of  the  nation  for  what  they  did  in  this 
respect  than  for  most  of  their  other  work. 
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They  iniglit  consider  how  far  ordinary  brick- 
work might  be  discarded  in  cottage  building.  We 
seem  to  have  developed  in  all  other  things  except 
in  building.  We  lay  l^rick  upon  brick  to-day 
much  in  the  same  way  as  oiu*  forefathers  did 
centuries  ago.  There  is  a  fortune  for  the  person 
who  %vill  study  scientifically  new  methods  of 
building. 

The  concrete-and-timber  method  of  construction 
is  declared  to  be  33  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
old  brick-upon-brick  method,  while  it  also  gives 
a  more  homely  appearance  to  a  cottage.  On  the 
Continent  the  sj'stem  of  building  by  slabs  is 
also  foiuid  to  be  cheaper,  and  in  parts  of  Holland 
and  Germany  houses  built  in  this  way  are  be- 
coming common. 

A  firm  of  architects  who  have  used  the  con- 
crete-timber method,  not  only  in  building  small 
cottages  but  villas,  bungalows,  farm  buildings, 
and  schoolhouses,  claim  that  anything  of  an 
incombustible  nature  can  be  used  for  the  concrete, 
including  pit  gravel,  beach  shingle,  and  small 
stones  mixed  with  sand  and  cement,  as  well  as 
burnt-earth,  which  it  is  claimed  can  be  made 
anywhere  at  about  two  sliillings  per  ton  where 
the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature. 

Why  should  we  not  experiment  with  the  clinker 
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from  dust-destructors  or  the  slag  from  blast 
furnaces,  material  to  be  had  for  the  asking  that 
is  generally  wasted  to-da}'.  The  walls  both 
within  and  without  could  bo  treated  so  as  to 
look  at  least  no  more  repulsive  than  the  modern 
mean  brickwork  of  so  many  workmen's  dwell- 
ings. The  Brighton  Corporation  has  recently 
effected  considerable  saving  to  the  rates  by 
making  bricks  of  the  clinker  from  the  dust- 
destructor  which  formerly  used  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

LESSONS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

You  cannot  charge  lower  rents  than  those  given 
in  the  previous  chapter  so  long  as  the  local 
authority  remains  fettered  as  it  is  to-day  by 
Government  restrictions.  It  has  taken  the  best 
thought  and  energy  and  the  greatest  care  of 
our  municipal  statesmen  to  reduce  rents  to  their 
present  level.  Lower  it  is  impossible  to  go,  unless 
they  adopt  the  Stafford  policy  of  charging  the 
sinking  fund  to  the  rates,  and  thereby  make 
the  whole  community  buy  their  own  property, 
instead  of  charging  the  whole  cost  to  the  tenants. 
Under  the  present  system  the  lowest  possible 
rent  is  about  at  the  rate  of  2s.  8d.  for  every  £100 
spent  on  town  cottages.  Such  cottages  cost  about 
£200  ai^iece,  hence  we  get  our  5s.  4d.  as  the 
average  rent.  Were  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
spread  over  one  hundred  years,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  fifty  years,  you  could  reduce  these  rents 
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straightway  by  about  Is.  9d,  a  week;  and  were 
the  cost  of  the  land  removed  you  could  make  a 
further  reduction  of  a  few  pence.  At  least  the 
present  5s.  4d.  rents  could  be  reduced  to  3s.  4d. 
Then  would  the  tenants  find  themselves  in  the 
happy  position  of  paying  only  about  one-tenth  of 
their  income  in  rent. 

But  the  Municipahties  have  a  fiu^ther  grievance. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  conditions  of  repayment 
^  are  unfair ;  the  conditions  of  building  are  unfair 
as  well.  The  Local  Government  Board  imposes 
regulations  of  so  stringent  a  character  upon 
the  Municipalities  that  no  private  builder 
could  work  under.  It  insists  on  the  maximum 
of  expense  in  building  ;  it  looks  askance  at  all 
things  new ;  it  steadily  sets  itself  against  the 
introduction  of  economies  that  would  permit  of 
sound  but  cheap  construction. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  municipal  housing 
holds  back  others  from  building.  This  is  simply 
the  idle,  irresponsible  talk  of  the  enemies  of 
municipal  work  of  all  kinds  :  those  who  condemn 
municipal  trading  without  a  clear  idea  as  to  what 
municipal  trading  really  is. 

Sir  Eichard  Farrant,  with  his  wide  experience 
as  chairman  of  some  of  the  largest  workmen's 
dwellings  companies,  says  :  "  I  am  quite  satisfied 
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that,  however  energetic  the  London  County 
Council  may  be,  however  cheaply  they  may 
get  their  money,  they  will  never  be  able  to 
compete  as  regards  price  with  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  building  as  carried  out  by  the  small 
builder  working  with  his  own  capital  and  his  own 
supervision." 

So  it  always  will  be  as  long  as  the  Munici- 
palities are  borne  down  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  A  builder  could  make  no  profit 
at  all  were  he  tied  up  with  Government  red-tape 
like  local  authorities.  Some  time  ago  the  East 
End  Dwellings  Company,  always  keen  on  good 
building  and  sanitation,  was  prepared  to  take 
over  a  small  housing  scheme  in  Poplar  with 
which  the  London  County  Council  had  some 
difficulty  ;  but  the  company  found  that  the  build- 
ing restrictions  imposed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  were  so  onerous  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  put  up  workmen's  dwellings  at 
a  small  margin  of  profit ;  so,  after  many  re- 
monstrances and  vain  appeals  both  from  the 
County  Council  and  the  company  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  company  at  last  de- 
clined to  build  at  all  under  the  conditions. 

Here  was  an  instance  in  which  public  enter- 
prise  was   prepared   to   co-operate   with   private 
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enterprise  in  a  housing  scheme,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  so  doing  by  the  Government.  Yet 
members  of  the  Government,  in  speeches  and 
letters,  have  the  effrontery  to  charge  the  Muni- 
cipahties  ^^ath  being  responsible  for  checking  the 
building  enterprise  of  others. 

The  truth  is,  Parhament  itself  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  want  of  good  homes  in  England. 
It  holds  the  local  authorities  in  fetters.  It  pre- 
vents them  on  all  possible  occasions  from  build- 
ing, and  when  it  does  yield  it  heaps  up  so  many 
burdensome  conditions  as  to  repajTnent  and 
as  to  building,  as  to  make  it  hard  indeed  for  a 
Municipahty  to  do  anything  really  useful.  It 
accuses  the  local  authorities  of  holding  back 
others  from  building  while  preventing  by  all 
means  in  its  power  any  co-operation  between 
the  two. 

Nowhere  is  the  housing  problem  so  acute  as 
in  England  ;  nowhere  have  the  local  authorities 
done  more,  nowhere  the  Lnperial  authority  less. 
How  poorly  Parliament  compares  in  this  matter 
wath  Parhaments  abroad  !  Here  the  Government 
does  nothing  dhectly  or  on  a  comprehensive 
scale  for  the  better  housing  of  the  people,  but 
on  the  Continent  you  ^\dll  find  active  co-operation 
between  the  Government  and  the  local  authorities 
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in  the  first  place,  and  then  active  co-operation 
between  the  local  authorities  and  outside  bodies. 

And  let  us  own  at  once  that  urgent  though 
the  need  is  everywhere  for  mimicipal  house- 
building, it  is  out  of  the  question  that  the  local 
authorities,  with  their  many  other  duties  to 
perform,  can  do  all  the  building.  It  is  just  as 
impossible  as  it  is  for  private  enterprise  to  do  it 
all.  Left  alone,  we  know  what  a  failure  private 
enterprise  is.  We  see  the  failure  around  us 
everywhere  to-day  in  the  very  existence  of  the 
housing  problem.  Without  stimulus  and  guid- 
ance from  public  bodies,  private  enterprise  has 
always  woefully  failed  to  meet  the  people's  need 
for  shelter,  and  always  will  fail. 

Mark  how  that  stimulus  and  guidance  have 
been  given  abroad.  In  Germany  the  Budget 
Coinmittee  of  the  Reichstag  recently  voted 
2,000,000  marks  to  be  employed  in  providing 
suitable  dwelhngs  for  workmen  employed  in 
Government  enterprises.  It  was  stipulated  that 
the  houses  should  be  built  on  land  wliich  belongs 
either  to  the  State  or  the  Municipahty,  and 
that  only  such  rents  should  be  charged  as  would 
pay  for  the  administration  of  the  property  and 
cover  the  usual  interest  on  the  sum  invested. 
The  Minister    of  the  Interior  remarked  in  the 
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Reichstag  at  the  time  that  on  the  result  of  this 
important  experiment  would  depend  whether  or 
not  much  larger  sums  than  2,000,000  marks 
would  be  assigned  by  the  Imperial  Treasury 
for^  housing  purposes  in  future. 
,  The  Prussian  Ministry  also  issued  a  rescript  to 
the  Civil  Governors  of  all  the  Prussian  provinces, 
in  which  the  opinions  of  the  Government  are 
set  out  for  deahng  with  the  problem.  The 
Government  starts  from  the  principle  that  in 
the  first  line  Municipal  and  District  Councils  are 
called  upon  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter, 
and  only  in  cases  where  their  measures  prove 
inadequate  must  the  State  interfere.  The  re- 
script affirms  that  Municipal  Councils  are  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  provide  all  people  in  their 
employment  with  cheap  and  healthy  dwellings, 
and  to  promote  schemes  to  extend  the  same 
benefit  to  the  poorer  classes  in  general.  For 
this  purpose  the  Councils  can  either  themselves 
create  building  companies  or  support  them. 
The  preliminary  condition,  however,  is  that  all 
these  companies  shall  build  small  and  cheap 
dwellings. 

The  Government  then  goes  on  to  show  how  the 
Councils  might  best  carry  out  their  task.  They 
are  to  give  financial  assistance  to  building  com- 
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panies,  either  by  subscribing  for  a  considerable 
number  of  shares,  or  by  loan  at  a  moderate  rate 
of  interest ;  or,  further,  by  the  complete  or  partial 
abrogation  of  the  dues  for  the  making  of  streets 
and  laying  of  sewers.  But  tliis  payment  is  to  be 
made  later  on  if  the  buildings  are  given  up  to 
purposes  other  than  that  of  housing  the  people. 

The  building  companies  to  which  these  facilities 
are  to  be  granted  must  not  pay  a  higher  dividend 
per  year  than  4  per  cent.,  the  surplus  being 
used  for  further  investments.  In  case  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  company,  the  shareholders 
have  only  a  claim  for  the  nominal  value  of  their 
shares.  The  Municipal  Councils  may,  further, 
give  financial  help  by  lending  money  on  mortgage. 
Should  the  towns  not  have  the  money  themselves, 
they  may  raise  loans  from  the  savuigs  banks,  or 
from  the  Imperial  insurance  offices,  which  have 
an  enormous  capital  accumulated  from  the  con- 
tributions to  the  old-age,  invalid,  and  accident 
insurance  at  their  disposal.  If  circumstances  let 
it  appear  expedient,  the  Municipal  Councils  can 
stand  bail  for  the  companies  which  borrow  the 
money. 

This  ministerial  decree  also  says  that  the  local 
authorities  ought  to  create  adequate  and  cheap 
means  of  communication,  so  that  the  working 
14 
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population  and  the  school  children  may  be  able 
without  much  loss  of  time  to  live  outside  the 
town.  The  building  companies  are  also  to  have 
the  advice  of  the  building  experts  employed  by 
the  State  and  town  free  of  charge,  and  they 
have  not  to  pay  the  different  taxes  which  as  a 
rule  are  levied  on  the  building  of  houses.  As 
the  present  evils  are  chiefly  due  to  unhealthy 
speculation  in  building  land,  the  Government 
"^  suggests  that  the  towns  ought  to  buy  up  as  much  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  they  can,  in  order  to  prevent 
it  passing  into  the  hands  of  speculators.  The  towns 
are  then  to  sell  the  land  or  houses  in  their  posses- 
sion, with  small  profit  and  on  convenient  terms,  to 
contractors,  who  midertake  to  build  cheap  dwell- 
ings. Finally,  the  rescript  points  out  that  only 
by  the  co-operation  of  all  factors  concerned  in  the 
matter— State,  Municipality,  and  private  enter- 
prise—can a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  most  diffi- 
cult proljlem  be  expected.  It  further  suggests  the 
creation  of  a  central  office  in  each  province,  and 
the  foundation  of  associations  in  single  districts 
to  be  in  permanent  communication  with  the 
central  office. 

In  addition  to  boldly  denouncing  private  specu- 
lation in  town  land,  the  German  Government  has 
given  the   local   authorities   an   optional  power 
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to  tax  vacant  land  in  and  around  cities.  The 
Municipalities,  in  their  turn,  give  every  encour- 
agement to  the  better  class  of  builders  to  put 
up  workpeople's  houses. 

In  Berlin,  for  instance,  the  Municipality  does 
not  follow  the  builder,  as  oiu'  local  authorities  so 
often  do  :  it  leads  him.  That  is  to  say,  it  keeps 
a  keen  eye  on  the  housing  accommodation  of  the 
city,  and  causes  detailed  inquiries  to  be  made 
when  overcrowding  occurs.  Then  it  sets  itself 
to  consider  the  practicable  remedy.  Knowing  that 
this  means  a  new  outlet  for  the  people,  a  new 
site  for  the  increased  population,  it  selects  suitable 
outside  areas  itself,  constructing  new  roads  and 
sewers,  saying  in  effect  to  the  builders,  who  work 
in  practical  co-operation  with  it,  "  Here  is  your 
next  spot ;  get  to  work  at  once,  and  put  up  good 
small  houses."  It  sells  or  leases  large  areas  of  its 
own  land  on  easy  terms,  on  condition  that  work- 
men's dwellings  be  erected. 

In  this  way  the  Municipality  gets  ahead  of  the 
builder,  and  decides  itself  where  and  how  working- 
class  townships  shall  develop.  Here  in  England 
the  builder  goes  to  work  anyhow,  undirected  and 
unstimulated,  the  Municipality  following  the 
builder  whei'ever  he  cares  to  plant  down  his 
houses  by  constructing  streets  and  sewers  later. 
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That  is  why  you  have  workmen's  colonies  on 
the  swamps  of  Silvertown  and  the  Channelsea  in 
West  Ham,  and  on  the  marshes  between  Hackney 
and  Epping  Forest.  The  buiklers  are  not  led  to 
better  sites,  nor  are  they  encouraged  to  put  up 
better  houses.  Land  that  will  hardly  sell  for 
anything  else  is  considered  good  enough  as  sites 
for  Englishmen's  modern  castles ;  and  materials 
that  would  be  rejected  for  the  boundary  wall  of 
a  sewage  farm  are  counted  good  enough  for 
constructing  the  castles. 

While  going  over  some  brick-making  works  in 
the  Midlands  I  noticed  a  large  pile  of  bihous-looking 
bricks  set  apart  from  the  rest,  and  asking  for  an 
explanation,  the  manager  picked  one  up  to  show 
me  how  it  cruml)led  in  his  hand. 

"  These  have  been  spoilt  in  the  making,"  said 
he,  as  he  continued  to  crumble  them  up. 

"  And  I  suppose  you'll  cart  them  off  as  rubbish?" 
I  remarked. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  answered  casually,  snapping  an- 
other brick  like  a  biscuit.  "  We'll  sell  them  to 
some  Walthamstow  builder." 

Walthamstow  is  one  of  the  townships  on  the 
marshes  where  London  workpeople  live. 

Reverting  to  the  position  of  afi'airs  abroad, 
Vienna  transformed  its  housing  accommodation 
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completely  by  exempting  newly  built  small  dwell- 
ings from  rating  for  tlie  first  years.  Nor  was 
this  done  at  the  expense  of  other  ratepayers.  The 
Municipality  combined  with  Parliament  to  form 
a  fund  from  the  sale  of  State  and  Municipal  land 
in  the  city,  and  by  means  of  this  fund  the  exemp- 
tions were  granted.  From  the  time  the  scheme 
was  started  thirty  years'  exemption  was  allowed  in 
the  case  of  houses  erected  in  the  first  five  years,  and 
twenty-five  years'  exemption  for  houses  completed 
within  the  next  five  years.  The  period  of  exemp- 
tion was  gradually  reduced  to  twelve  years.  The 
same  principle  is  also  applied  to  the  adaptation  of 
existing  houses. 

Here,  again,  we  have  harmonious  co-operation 
between  Parliament,  Municipality,  and  indi^ddual 
citizens.  The  result  was  soon  seen  in  a  great 
extension  of  housing  accommodation  all  over  the 
city  and  all  round  it.  New  working-class  streets 
and  new  suburbs  blossomed  in  all  directions,  and 
for  once  you  saw  a  great  city  building  dwellings 
faster  than  they  were  required.  Jerry-building 
was  impossible  under  the  scheme,  for  exemption 
from  rating  was  only  allowed  when  the  new  or 
adapted  dwelhngs  were  made  healthy  and  sub- 
stantial, well  supplied  with  water  and  well  drained, 
allowing  of  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  in  no  case 
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permitting  underground  rooms  to  be  used  as 
habitations. 

In  Naples,  too,  Parliament  and  the  Municipality 
joined  hands  to  rid  the  city  of  house  famine.  With 
the  aid  of  parliamentary  grants  the  Municipality, 
using  private  companies  and  builders  as  their 
agents,  provided  dwellings  for  about  180,000 
people  in  the  suburbs,  and  removed  some  90,000 
inhabitants  from  the  overcrowded  warrens  of  the 
old  city. 

When  will  our  Parliament  hold  out  a  helping 
hand  to  the  Municipalities  ? 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  PROBLEM   OF  TRANSIT 


No  lasting  cure  of  the  housing  problem  will 
ever  be  found  inside  the  towns.  Populations 
must  be  spread  out,  not  closer  massed  together. 
They  must  be  led  away  from  these  Cities  of 
Destruction  to  the  Enchanted  Ground  beyond ; 
and  if  we  find  tliis  Enchanted  Ground  greedily 
held  by  landlords  or  speculators,  they  must  be 
got  out  of  the  way. 

Far  more  worthy  to  be  called  great  than  the 
cities  of  the  Motherland,  the  great  cities  of  Aus- 
tralia are  spread  out  T\ath  noble  spaciousness. 
Travellers  from  England  westward  through 
America  to  Australia  are  startled  by  the  contrast 
between  the  cities  of  those  two  continents  in 
particular. 

The  Americans  point  to  their  packed  cities, 
and  say  that  even  their  sky-scrapers  are  an  index 
to  the  commercial  aspiration  and  daring  of  their 
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people.  But  such  things  can  never  stand  for 
anything  better  than  a  fitful,  temporary  shoddy 
triumph. 

Across  the  Pacific,  in  the  cities  of  Australia, 
is  the  promise  of  things  that  endure.  There  the 
free,  far-spread  cities,  with  their  parks  and  broad 
roads,  and  houses  with  gardens,  stretching  out 
for  miles,  give  the  people  their  large,  generous 
outlook  upon  life,  and  preserve  them  in  health 
and  vigour  and  give  promise  of  an  abiding  race 
strong  for  freedom  and  certain  to  rule. 

But  cities  can  only  be  spread  out  by  increasing 
the  means  of  transit;  and  there  you  have  the 
secret  of  the  healthy  spaciousness  of  Australian 
cities.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  degarding 
overcrowding  of  the  big  English  cities  is  the  way 
they  are  treated  by  the  railway  companies.  Left 
free  from  public  control,  left  to  unorganised 
individualism,  the  railway  companies  simply  pro- 
duce anarchy  in  our  towns. 

Steam,  we  were  told,  would  spread  out  popula- 
tion ;  but  in  reality  it  has  only  massed  the  people 
together  in  this  country.  That  is  because  in 
our  worship  of  the  fetish  of  private  enterprise 
we  leave  the  railway  companies  to  do  pretty 
well  what  they  like  ;  we  give  them  liberty  to 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  others. 
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They  ruthlessly  invade  the  working-class  quar- 
ters of  all  big  cities,  and  drive  out  the  people 
to  seek  shelter  whithersoever  they  can.  Their 
new  lines  or  depots  or  stations  not  only  sweep 
away  whole  streets  and  whole  districts  of  dwell- 
ings, but  introduce  a  new  army  of  workers  into 
the  neighbourhood  to  compete  with  the  displaced 
people  for  the  diminished  shelter  remaining. 
The  companies  are  under  certain  obligations  to 
rehouse,  but  their  power  and  ingenuity  as  apphed 
both  to  Parliament  and  Municipality  generally 
get  them  free  by  a  half  fulfilment  at  most,  and 
often  by  doing  nothing  at  all. 

You  would  tliink  that  at  least  they  would  try 
to  remove  some  of  the  chaos  they  cause  by  carry- 
ing the  overcrowded  people  in  cheap  trains  to  the 
outsldrts.  The  very  object  for  which  they  exist 
is  transit ;  it  is  the  only  reason  why  Parliament 
allows  them  to  pull  down  people's  dweUings  ;  and 
yet  they  steadily  refuse  to  run  a  proper  number 
of  cheap  trains  at  convenient  hours. 

This  refusal  of  theirs  is  far  more  disastrous 
than  one  would  at  fu'st  suppose.  We  see  its 
direct  effect  in  the  thickly  massed  populations 
of  cities,  herding  and  overcrowding  in  meanly 
monotonous  streets  in  central  areas  when  they 
might  be  living  in  cottages  girdled  by  gardens 
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along  the  track  of  the  railways.  But  there  is  an 
indirect  effect  far  more  terrible  than  the  other, 
and  fraught  with  far  more  serious  consequences. 

Take  the  grand  trunk  railways  vnth.  termini 
in  North  London,  and  what  do  you  find  ?  All 
of  them  have  turned  out  thousands  of  tenants, 
and  all  of  them  have  introduced  thousands  of 
new  workers,  yet  with  the  exception  of  the  Great 
Eastern  they  hardly  run  any  cheap  trains  to 
speak  of.  The  London  and  North-Western  runs 
eleven,  the  Midland  five,  the  Great  Northern 
eleven,  and  the  Great  Central  none  at  all.  When 
we  fuid  the  Great  Eastern  running  one  hundred 
and  six  cheap  trains  a  day  the  shortcomings  of 
the  other  companies  stand  out  glaringly. 

The  result  is  that  all  along  the  Great  Eastern 
railway  beyond  the  north-east  and  the  east  of 
London  working-class  townships  sprout  thickly 
and  unlovely.  This  is  practically  the  only  way 
out  for  the  mass  of  London  workpeople.  Being 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  railway  companies, 
they  must  needs  rush  out  into  whatever  kind  of 
district  the  companies  decide. 

As  the  Great  Eastern  is  the  only  company  that 
opens  its  doors  wddely,  the  people  have  rushed 
out  in  their  tens  of  thousands.  But  where  have 
they  gone  ?    They  have  gone  to  the  unlovely, 
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unhealthy  marsh  lands  of  Essex,  which  this  com- 
pany feeds ;  to  dreary  Camiing  Town,  which 
is  below  Thames  high-water  mark ;  to  dismal 
Tottenham,  parts  of  which  lie  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  Lea  ;  to  the  awful  brick  wildernesses 
of  North  Woolwich,  Plaistow,  Stratford,  Leyton, 
Walthamstow,  and  Edmonton, 

These  townships  are  little  more  than  huge 
dormitories  for  London's  workpeople.  Hardly 
any  but  the  working  class  live  in  them,  with  the 
result  that  they— the  class  least  able  to  pay— 
have  to  bear  the  whole  of  the  School  Board  rate 
and  the  poor  rate  and  the  municipal  rate,  having 
no  wealthy  class  to  share  the  common  burdens, 
and  they  thus  find  themselves  paying  higher  rates 
than  any  other  people  in  the  country.  They  are 
forced  to  live  on  marsh  land,  for  the  most  part 
in  jerry-built  houses ;  forced  also  to  live  as  a 
class  isolated,  and  to  pay  such  overbearingly 
heavy  rates  as  would  cause  a  revolt  among  wealthy 
people ;  and  all  because  other  districts  surround- 
ing London  are  blockaded  by  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

Travel  out  of  London  by  Great  Northern, 
Midland,  North-Western,  or  Great  Central,  and 
you  find  yourself  in  the  open  country  in  a  few 
minutes,  not  on  marshes  either,  but  on  undulat- 
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ing  ground,  beautiful  and  healthy.  Why  should 
not  workfolk  from  London  be  carried  out  to  these 
healthy  lands  on  the  northern  heights  and  scat- 
tered among  other  classes  of  people,  instead  of 
being  cooped  up  in  their  own  dismal  townships 
on  the  low-lying  lands  off  the  Great  Eastern 
railway  ?  Why,  indeed,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
other  railway  companies  close  the  door  against 
them ! 

Anything  more  demoralising  to  a  crowded  city 
cannot  be  conceived.  The  position  is  made  worse 
by  the  fact  that  the  companies  are  acting  illegally ; 
they  hoodwinlv  our  inert  Board  of  Trade,  and 
are  so  powerful  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
they  shirk  their  legal  responsibility  and  break 
their  contracts  with  the  readiest  ease.  By  the 
Cheap  Trains  Act  of  1883  the  companies  under- 
take to  run  cheap  early-morning  trains  in  return 
for  a  remission  of  passenger  duty.  Over  eleven 
million  pounds  sterhng  have  been  paid  back  to 
the  companies  as  remitted  passenger  duty,  but 
while  the  Government  fulfils  its  part  of  the 
bargain,  the  companies,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not 
fulfil  theirs. 

Not  anywhere  have  we  enough  cheap  trains. 
Even  where  they  are  provided  they  are  not  run 
to  suit  workpeople's  convenience.    The  cheapest 
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trains  on  most  of  the  lines  cease  running  before 
seven  in  the  morning,  so  that  workmen  and 
workwomen,  lads  and  young  girls,  who  are  not 
timed  to  begin  until  eight  o'clock,  or  half-past, 
or  nine,  have  to  come  to  town  an  hour  or  more 
before  the  doors  of  their  work-places  open. 

If  you  would  Ivnow  to  what  extent  this  is  done, 
go  to  Liverpool  Street  Eailway  Station  any 
morning  between  seven  and  half-past  eight,  and 
observe  the  crowds  of  work-girls,  some  of  them 
mere  children,  resting  and  dozing  in  the  waiting- 
rooms;  look  at  the  many  lads  and  men  on  the 
station  seats  or  lolling  about  the  platforms : 
all  of  them,  women  and  men,  having  travelled 
up  by  the  cheap  trains  long  before  they  are  due 
at  work. 

The  vicar  of  a  church  near  the  station  has 
built  a  shelter  in  the  chmxhyard  where  these 
early-comers  can  partake  of  breakfast,  and  he 
throws  open  his  church  where  they  can  rest.  But 
in  all  conscience  are  not  the  hours  of  labour  long 
enough  without  compelling  workers  to  turn  out 
so  many  hours  earlier  than  the  work  warrants  ? 

Here,  again,  the  railway  companies  are  breaking 
their  bargain.  The  passenger  duty  is  returned 
to  them  on  condition  that  they  run  cheap 
trains  for  workpeople  up  to  eight  o'clock  in  the 
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morning,  instead  of  up  to  seven  only.  What 
shall  be  said  of  a  Government  department  hke 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  allows  the  railway 
companies  to  pocket  eleven  millions  of  public 
money  in  return  for  what  is  stipulated  to  be  a 
full  service  of  cheap  trains,  when  that  service 
in  the  first  place  is  woefully  inadequate,  and 
in  the  second  place  ceases  to  run  an  hour  earlier 
than  is  bargained  for,  to  the  discomfort,  in- 
convenience, and  harassing  worry  of  work- 
people ? 

The  railway  companies  regard  their  cheap 
trains  as  a  concession  to  workpeople,  and  speak 
of  them  as  "  workmen's  trains,"  as  though  they 
stood  for  something  lower  than  third-class.  Such 
trains  no  more  represent  a  concession  than  the 
season  tickets  issued  to  first  and  second  -  class 
passengers.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  season  tickets 
represent  a  greater  reduction  on  the  ordinary 
fare  than  workmen's  tickets. 

Take  a  case  in  point  from  Wood  Green,  the 
home  of  tens  of  thousands  of  workpeople,  who 
have  to  travel  by  train  to  London  every  weekday. 
The  ordinary  first-class  return  fare  to  King's 
Cross  is  Is.  3d,,  second-class  Is.  Id.,  and  third- 
class  lOd.  The  fares  for  a  season  ticket,  however, 
if  worked  out  at  the  rate  of  six  double  journeys 
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a  week,  only  amount  to  7|d.  for  first-class  pas- 
sengers and  to  5^d.  for  second-class  passengers, 
representing  a  reduction  of  7|d.  to  the  former 
and  of  7|d  to  the  latter.  The  Great  Northern, 
like  other  railway  companies  in  London,  refuse 
to  issue  season  tickets  to  the  class  that  needs 
them  most,  the  tliird-class ;  but  they  run  a  few 
cheap  trains  in  the  early  morning  at  3d.  return, 
the  last  one  of  which  leaves  Wood  Green  about 
half-past  sis.  This,  you  vdW  see,  is  only  a  re- 
duction of  7d.  on  the  ordinary  third-class  fare,  as 
against  a  reduction  of  7|d.  and  7|d.  for  first-  and 
second-class  passengers  who  take  season  tickets. 

The  season-ticket  holders,  whom  you  often 
hear  speaking  contemptuously  of  workmen's 
trains,  not  only  pay  smaller  proportionate  fares, 
but  have  many  advantages  of  another  kind. 
While  workpeople  have  not  enough  trains,  and 
are  therefore  forced  to  crowd  the  few  given  to 
them  in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner,  being 
compelled  at  the  same  time  to  travel  before  a  given 
hour  in  the  early  morning,  the  season-ticket 
holders  have  a  good  supply  of  trains,  and  can 
travel  by  any  they  Hke  at  any  hour  of  the  day ; 
they  can  break  their  journey  as  they  please, 
can  use  their  tickets  on  Sunday,  and  make  a 
dozen  journeys  a  day  if  they  desire. 
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Therefore,  if  there  is  any  concession  at  all,  it 
goes  to  the  season-ticket  holders,  not  to  the  people 
packed  in  the  comfortless  overcrowded  workmen's 
trains  in  the  early  hours.  Let  the  companies 
cease  drawing  invidious  distinctions  by  talking 
of  "  workmen's  trains "  and  issue  third-class 
season  tickets.  Such  tickets,  if  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion  as  first-  and  second-class  tickets, 
would  make  it  cheaper  for  workpeople  to  get  to 
and  from  their  work  than  it  is  now  by  most  of 
the  existing  workmen's  trains,  and  would  save 
thousands  of  men  and  girls  from  having  to  travel 
to  town,  crushed,  tired,  and  ill-natured,  long 
before  their  time. 

It  is  httle  more  than  sheer  neglect  and  indolence 
on  the  part  of  our  railway  companies  that  produce 
the  present  deadlock.  If  first-  and  second-class 
season  tickets  form  a  source  of  profit,  tliird-class 
season  tickets  are  likely  to  prove  of  far  greater 
profit,  because  they  would  outnumber  the  others 
enormously.  The  railway  companies  used  to  de- 
spise the  ordinary  third-class  passenger,  in  the  same 
way  that  they  now  despise  the  would-be  third- 
class  season-ticket  holder,  until  they  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  most  profitable  kind 
of  travellers  they  had. 
i      Make  no  mistake  about  it :  cheap  trains  pay. 
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The  cheapest  in  the  country  is  the  early-moruing 
sei'vice  from  Enfield  to  Liverpool  Street,  a  journey 
of  eleven  miles,  for  which  return  tickets  are  issued 
at  2d.  The  chaii-man  of  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company  told  the  shareholders  at  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  in  January  1891,  that  tliis  cheap 
service  was  a  source  of  profit. 

The  effect  of  a  general  issue  of  third-class  season 
tickets  upon  the  housing  problem  would  be  one 
of  widespread  good.  Instead  of  being  cooped  up 
in  overcrowded  high-rented  quarters  in  central 
districts,  or  shot  out  into  dismal  workmen's 
dormitories  on  marsh  land,  people  could  get  out 
into  whatever  district  they  liked,  and  settle  dovsTi 
among  other  classes  of  people. 

But  shall  we  ever  get  this  reform  so  long  as  the 
railway  companies  and  the  Board  of  Trade  remain 
the  somnolent  bodies  they  are  to-day  ?  Why  is 
transit  so  much  better  and  cheaper  in  and  around 
the  cities  of  Austraha  ?  Why  have  AustraUans 
the  most  extensive  railway  service  in  proportion 
to  population  of  any  country  in  the  world  ?  Is 
it  not  because  the  railways,  instead  of  being  the 
monopoly  of  mere  money-makers  as  ours  are, 
belong  to  the  people  ? 

The  State  railways  of  Australia,  which  have 
spread  out  the  cities  so  that  the  biggest  of  them 
15 
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look  like  a  series  of  suburbs,  carry  the  people  at 
fares  about  50  per  cent,  lower  tban  ours,  and 
some  of  tbem  carry  the  women-folk  and  all 
children  up  to  sixteen  at  half  fare,  and  with  all 
this  they  still  pay  a  substantial  profit. 

You  find  a  similar  state  of  things  in  continental 
countries.  The  workpeople  of  England  pay  fares 
78  per  cent,  higher  than  the  workpeople  who 
travel  on  the  State  railways  of  Europe. 

It  is  because  British  railways  have  been  left  to 
the  unfettered  sway  of  private  enterprise  that 
they  have  fallen  into  their  sluggish  state,  refus- 
ing to  release  oiu*  overcrowded  populations  from 
the  big  towns.  When  the  country  wakes  up  one 
morning  to  find  that  a  large  part  of  the  EngHsh 
railway  service  has  been  bought  by  American 
millionaires,  then  will  it  see  the  folly  of  having 
left  to  the  selfish  ends  of  capital  great  under- 
takings that  affect  the  very  hfe  of  the  nation  ; 
then  will  it  cry  out  too  late,  with  a  child-like 
wail,  such  as  was  uttered  when  we  lost  the  Atlantic 
shipping  trade  :  "  Why  have  we  not  had  State 
control  of  these  national  services  ?  " 

The  lack  of  public  control  is  responsible  for 
the  chaotic  condition  of  the  railway  service  in 
all  the  big  English  cities.  In  London,  where 
the  companies  have  been  left  to  do  what  they 
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pleased,  the  railway  service  is  the  most  dis- 
graceful in  the  world.  It  takes  you  longer  to 
travel  a  dozen  miles  across  London  than  to  travel 
from  London  to  Brighton  or  Birmingham.  The 
service  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  hopeless  muddle 
produced— of  the  gross  neglect  of  public  interests 
—when  great  national  undertakings  are  left  to 
the  uncontrolled  influence  of  capital. 

There  are  plenty  of  railways  in  London,  but 
they  have  been  constructed  on  a  system  of  wasteful 
competition,  not  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  travelling 
public.  There  was  similar  chaos  in  Boston  and 
Berlin  in  regard  to  the  general  scheme  of  transit 
until  the  public  authorities  interfered. 

Boston  constructed  its  own  underground  rail- 
ways to  get  the  people  away  from  the  crowded 
centres,  and  then  leased  them  foi"  twenty  years 
at  about  4^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expenditure. 
A  second  scheme,  providing  for  a  lease  of  forty 
years  with  a  payment  of  six  million  dollars  in 
advance,  was  rejected  on  the  groimd  that  the 
scheme  "  not  only  binds  this  generation  but  ties 
the  hands  of  the  generation  to  come,"  and  that 
"  no  one  can  foresee  what  advance  may  be  made 
in  the  methods  and  cost  of  transportation,  in 
the  volume  of  travel,  or  in  the  facilities  which 
may  be  required  for  its  accommodation  in  the 
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next  forty  years."  Unlike  Londoners,  Boston 
people  have  been  consulted  at  every  turn  with 
regard  to  their  underground  railways.  The 
American  cities  have  claimed  a  right  to  grant 
"  franchises,"  as  they  call  them,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  the  surface  of  the  streets  but  for  the  ground 
imderneath.  Thus  New  York  imposes  a  lease 
and  conditions  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  which  proposes  to  construct  a  four- 
mile  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  and  under  New 
York,  in  order  to  have  its  terminus  in  the  centre 
of  that  city.  New  York,  through  a  Commission, 
has  also  constructed  a  new  network  of  under- 
ground hnes,  and  leased  them  for  fifty  years, 
with  the  option  of  renewal  for  other  twenty  years, 
at  a  rental  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration. 

Where  we  in  England  have  obtained  public 
control  of  transit,  as  in  the  case  of  municipal 
tramways,  there  has  always  been  a  lessening 
of  overcrowding.  Workpeople  are  carried  to 
and  from  their  work  at  cheap  fares  at  any  hour 
they  like.  They  are  not  confined  to  one  par- 
ticular line  and  dumped  down  in  a  workmen's 
colony,  all  of  the  same  uninspiring  level,  but 
wherever  the  cars  go  there  they  can  go ;  and  as 
nearly  all  Municipalities  owning  tramways  are 
eager  for   extensions,   new  districts  are  always 
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being  opened  up  to  draw  people  away  from  the 
centre. 

With  the  advent  of  electricity  as  the  driving 
power,  the  good  effect  of  tramways  on  the  hous- 
ing problem  is  becoming  greater  every  year.  As 
steam  has  concentrated  people  in  towns,  electri- 
city wiU  spread  them  over  the  land.  It  used 
to  be  thought  that  the  natural  terminus  for  a 
tramway  line  was  a  town's  boundary,  but 
electrical  power  now  carries  the  cars  far  into 
the  country. 


CHAPTER  XX 


BACK  TO  THE  LAND 


It  is  easy  enough  to  swell  the  familiar  cry  of 
"  Back  to  the  Land,"  but  what  do  we  mean  by 
it  ?  To  many  people  it  simply  suggests  that  a 
mechanic  is  to  leave  the  workshop  in  the  town 
and  become  an  agricultural  labourer.  Were  he, 
in  his  innocence,  to  do  so,  he  would  rush  back 
to  the  town  at  break-neck  speed,  for  the  low 
wages  and  the  bad  houses  of  agricultural  labourers 
stand  for  a  far  worse  state  of  things  than  those 
endured  by  the  larger  number  of  town  dwellers. 

We  want  him  to  go  back  to  the  land,  it  is  true  ; 
we  want  him  to  live  upon  the  land,  instead  of 
living  on  the  top  of  his  neighbour,  sometimes 
four  or  five  storeys  high,  with  less  air  space  m 
his  rooms  than  a  soldier  in  barracks  or  a  prisoner 
in  his  cell  is  allowed  by  the  law.  Improved 
means  of  transit,  electric  tramways,  third-class 
season  tickets  on  railways,   and   public  control 
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of  these  national  services  will  help  him  to  get 
back  to  the  land,  and  to  a  lovelier  hfe,  because 
to  a  lovelier  home. 

Once  get  him  there,  he  will  learn  to  use  the 
land  while  still  living  by  his  own  calling.  Whether 
by  allotments  or  by  his  own  kitchen  garden, 
cultivated  in  the  evening,  he  will  learn  that 
the  land  repays  his  labour ;  and  while  it  may 
be  doubtful  that  he  himself  will  ever  become 
independent  of  town  work,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  he  will  bring  up  some  of  his  children 
to  earn  their  hving  on  the  land.  This  will 
not  be  under  the  abject  and  obsolete  conditions 
so  often  imposed  upon  English  farmers  and 
agricultural  labourers,  but  under  an  enlightened 
scientific  system  devised  by  free  and  independent 
men. 

The  people  of  Bournville  are  doing  something 
of  the  kind  already.  It  was  enough  for  them 
at  first  to  find  themselves  with  spacious  homes 
unsoiled  by  the  grime  of  Birmingham  on  a  site 
whose  outlook  was  unspoiled  by  Birmingham's 
smoke.  Finding  gardens  around  their  houses, 
these  men  of  the  factory  naturally  cultivated 
flowers,  and  then  in  their  leisure  they  sought 
other  means  of  dealing  with  the  land.  Some 
of  the  tenants  found  they  could  grow  their  own 
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fruit,  others  theii'  own  vegetables,  and  some 
took  to  keeping  bees  witli  profit,  and  others 
fowls.  The  work  is  a  joy  as  well  as  a  source 
of  profit,  and  after  the  day  in  the  factory  the 
change  to  the  land  in  the  evening  is  like  welcome 
rest. 

These  people  are  learning  that  land  under  spade- 
culture  yields  about  twelve  times  as  much  as  if 
under  pasture.  Their  gardens  make  better  men 
of  them,  as  association  with  Nature  always  will. 
It  gives  them  new  and  varied  interests  in  life, 
and  saves  them  during  the  evening  from  the 
wasting  influences  of  public-houses  and  vulgar 
music-halls.  More,  it  is  claimed,  and  rightly  so, 
that  apart  from  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
the  cultivators,  this  independent  development 
of  gardening  indicates  the  lines  along  which 
our  soil  may  be  made  more  productive  and 
England  rendered  less  dependent  upon  food 
supphes  from  abroad. 

And  that  reminds  one  that  even  better  than 
the  spreading  out  of  cities  is  the  dismemberment 
of  cities.  Bournville  is  a  piece  of  Birmingham 
lifted  bodily  out  of  the  black  city  and  planted 
in  the  country,  transfigured  by  the  change. 
Years  ago  Mr.  George  Cadbury  recognised,  as  he 
has   often    stated    in  public,  that    overcrowding 
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in  our  large  cities  meant  the  moral  and  physical 
deterioration  of  the  race,  and  that  if  England 
were  to  hold  its  own  in  the  rivalry  of  nations, 
workpeople  must  be  settled  amid  the  wholesome, 
helpful  sights  and  sounds  of  country  hfe.  He 
removed  his  own  factory  to  the  country,  and 
directed  the  growth  around  it  of  the  beautiful 
homesteads  of  Bournville.  Nor  has  he  reserved 
the  village  exclusively  for  his  own  workpeople, 
for  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  earn  their 
living  at  different  callings  in  Birmingham,  which  is 
easily  accessible  by  rail  or  electric  car  or  bicycle. 

Having  created  his  model  village,  and  proved 
to  the  world  how  much  might  be  done  on  lines 
like  these  to  solve  the  housing  problem,  Mr.  Cad- 
bury's  next  step  was  to  secure  its  perpetuation 
and  development.  He  has  done  this  by  making 
over  his  interest  in  the  village,  valued  at  £180,000, 
to  a  body  of  trustees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  apply 
the  revenue  to  building  more  dwellings  and 
developing  other  estates  as  manufacturing  villages 
in  any  part  of  the  coimtry. 

Healthy  manufacturing  villages  are  common 
in  Germany.  In  that  country  factories  are  not 
massed  together  so  much  in  towns  as  ours  are. 
They  are  spread  out,  so  that  scores  of  villages  live 
by  single  industries.    The  great  Krupp  firm  at 
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Essen  have  built  model  cottages  and  flats  for 
30,000  of  their  workpeople.  They  supervise  the 
homes  with  the  greatest  of  care,  and  they  are 
generally  faced  with  ten  applicants  for  every 
vacancy.  Each  separate  colony  of  homes  has  a 
private  school  organised  and  maintained  by  the 
firm,  as  well  as  a  park,  a  band,  a  branch  of  the 
co-operative  store,  Idndergarten,  and  industrial 
schools.  The  popularity  of  the  Krupps  among  the 
workmen  is  wonderful— not  so  wonderful  after 
all  when  you  call  to  mind  that  on  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  Alfred  Krupp  by  his  employes 
are  graven  his  own  words— 

The  purpose  of  labour  is  the  common  weal ; 
Only  so  will  labour  become  a  blessing  ;  only  so  labour 
becomes  a  prayer. 

The  same  movement  is  steadily  growing  among 
us  at  home.  Housing  reformers  hail  it  gladly. 
In  addition  to  Bournville,  we  have  Port  Sunlight, 
the  model  township  on  the  Mersey  founded  by 
Lever  Brothers.  Here,  in  addition  to  spacious 
cottages  at  low  rents,  are  club-rooms,  schools, 
entertainment  halls,  and  extensive  allotments, 
forming  in  all,  with  the  well-regulated  work- 
rooms of  the  firm,  a  veritable  paradise  for  the 
workers  as  compared  with  unlovely  Warrington, 
from  which  the  works  were  removed. 
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Many  London  fii'ms,  particularly  in  the  printing 
trades,  are  also  migrating  to  the  country,  gladly 
followed  by  their  workpeople,  for  whom,  in  many 
cases,  the  firm  itself  builds  cottages. 

At  Guise,  the  ardent  social  reformer,  M.  Godin, 
has  done  more  than  create  a  model  village  for  his 
workpeople.  He  has  added  to  the  benefits  of 
country  homes  some  of  the  advantages  of  town 
hfe  by  providing  a  good  theatre,  technical  schools, 
swimming  baths,  public  laundry,  and  nm'sery. 

This  dismemberment  of  overcrowded  cities  is 
certainly  a  good  thing.  The  movement  in  Eng- 
land has  received  new  life  from  a  young  and 
energetic  organisation  that  has  called  together 
successful  conferences  on  the  subject  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Garden  City  Associa- 
tion has  also  formed  a  joint  stock  company, 
with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  and  a  board  of  directors, 
comprising  prominent  business  men,  in  order  to 
give  practical  effect  to  the  association's  ideals. 
It  proposes  to  purchase  an  agricultural  estate  of 
say  6000  acres,  so  as  to  estabhsh  the  first  garden 
city "  as  an  experiment  in  housing  and  in  impor- 
tant social  and  industrial  reform."  Manufacturers, 
workpeople,  co-operators,  and  trades-people  will 
be  invited  to  settle  dowTi  on  the  new  estate  and 
assist  in  forming  a  township  of  about  30,000 
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inhabitants.  The  scheme  provides  for  the  reser- 
vation of  a  belt  of  agricultural  land  around  the 
town  for  plenty  of  open  spaces  and  playing 
fields,  for  a  fair-sized  garden  to  each  dwelling- 
house,  for  the  prevention  of  overcrowding  under 
strict  covenants,  and  for  the  division  of  the  un- 
earned increment  among  the  whole  community, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  flow  untaxed  into  the 
pockets  of  ground  landlords. 

Another  newly  formed  body,  with  its  centre 
at  Manchester,  is  the  Citizens'  Coimnittee  for 
Improving  the  Unwholesome  Dw^ellings  and 
Surroundings  of  the  People.  It  describes  itself 
as  "  an  association  of  persons  desirous  of  effecting 
reforms,  moral  and  material,  in  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  class  of  dwellers  in  crowded  and  in- 
sanitary localities."  It  has  set  itself  to  consider, 
among  other  questions,  how  far  the  erection  of 
good  houses  by  public-spirited  citizens  can  be 
facilitated  by  the  laying  out  of  streets  by  the 
Municipalities,  reserving  portions  of  the  estate 
for  open  spaces,  and  guaranteeing  good  and 
quick  transit.  It  is  considering  also  to  what 
extent  the  local  authorities  are  hindered  by  defects 
in  our  systems  of  land  tenure  and  rating.  It 
wants  to  see  the  Municipality  free  to  develop  by 
the  simplest  process  suburban  estates  that  are 
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needed  to  house  overcrowded  people  from  the 
central  districts.  As  was  shown  in  a  previous 
chapter,  this  is  already  done  to  some  extent  in 
certain  German  cities,  and  if  the  Manchester  com- 
mittee succeeds  in  bringing  something  of  the  kind 
to  pass  in  England  it  will  deserve  well  of  mankind. 

Again,  at  York  Ave  find  a  Health  and  Housing 
Reform  Association,  w^hich  w^as  started  to  spread 
information  on  the  question  by  holding  public 
meetings  and  distributing  leaflets,  and  to  m-ge 
the  authorities  to  action.  The  association  has 
since  widened  its  sphere  to  include  the  establish- 
ment of  a  company  for  the  double  purpose  of 
"  purchasing  existing  property  which  is  insanitary 
owing  to  being  out  of  repair,  but  is  capable  of 
being  made  sanitary,  and  to  deal  with  this  property 
upon  the  lines  followed  by  the  Leeds  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company." 

Co-operation  among  workpeople  themselves  is 
also  an  important  factor  in  the  housing  problem. 
Already  the  co-operative  societies  are  doing 
wonders  in  the  w^ay  of  house  building,  and  they 
would  do  more  were  it  not  for  our  iniquitous 
land  system,  which  hinders  them  at  every  turn. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  various  co-operative 
societies  throughout  the  country  have  spent 
£5,000,000  in   erecting  25,000  houses,  a  large 
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number  of  which  have  been  bought  outright  by 
the  members  on  easy  terms. 

In  the  United  States  the  co-operative  system 
of  house  building  is  carried  on  far  more  extens- 
ively than  it  is  here,  where  very  much  larger 
sums  have  been  spent  in  this  direction ;  and 
it  is  much  more  common  in  America,  where  land 
values  are  taxed,  than  m  England,  where  land 
values  are  not  taxed,  to  find  workers  owning 
their  houses.  In  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
and  Germany  easy  loans  are  issued  from  the 
public  savings  banks  for  the  building  of  work- 
men's houses. 

People  have  been  got  back  to  the  land  in  Den- 
mark by  the  granting  of  State  subsidies  for  land 
reclamation  and  forestry,  and  for  promoting  the 
schemes  known  as  People's  High  Schools,  which 
in  conjunction  with  co-operative  dairy  farming, 
and  by  means  of  clubs,  sports,  debates,  and  lectures, 
have  converted  the  rural  exodus  into  an  urban 
exodus.  The  whole  nation  has  gained  in  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  Denmark  sends  to  the 
British  markets  every  year  millions  of  pounds' 
worth  of  agricultural  and  dairy  produce,  and  while 
it  welcomes  the  trade  it  wonders  at  the  stupidity 
of  Enghsh  people  for  not  producing  these  things 
on  their  own  neglected  soil. 
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Only  ill  one  part  of  England  has  the  rural 
exodus  been  stayed  by  an  experiment  approach- 
ing somewhat  to  the  Denmark  system.  Within 
a  large  area  in  New  Holland,  Lincolnshire,  where 
the  population  dwindled  up  to  the  year  1890, 
there  has  since  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
population  as  well  as  a  growth  of  prosperity  and 
independence  among  them.  This  result  has 
been  brought  about  by  an  extensive  system  of 
allotments  started  by  Mr.  Winfrey  and  continued 
by  Lord  Carrington  and  the  County  Council  for 
the  district.  At  first  most  of  the  men  were  so 
poor  that  advances  had  to  be  made  before  they 
could  buy  seed.  Two  years  later,  one  of  the  men, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Daily  News,  was  asked  whether 
the  plots  of  land  did  them  any  good.  "  Good  !  " 
exclaimed  the  man.  "  Before  I  had  an  allotment 
my  wife  and  children  had  to  pine  during  the 
winter  months.  Now  in  winter-time  I  have  a 
pig  to  hang  on  the  wall,  a  sack  of  flour  and  potatoes 
for  my  use,  and  money  to  meet  the  rent,"  Four 
years  after  the  first  letting  there  was  not  an  acre 
of  the  land  that  had  not  on  it  a  crop  worth  £10. 

Everything  should  be  done,  says  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard,  to  increase  small  holdings,  so  as  to 
keep  people  on  the  land.  Then  he  adds:  "The 
national  food  supply  could  thus  be  replenished— 
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at  any  rate  to  some  extent  in  tlie  case  of  certain 
ailicles  of  food,  such  as  bacon,  eggs,  vegetables, 
and  fruit.  We  now  liave  only  a  few  weeks' 
supply.  Tlie  Navy  would  figlit,  but  it  could 
not  control  the  operations  of  foreign  speculators 
in  corn  !  How  long  would  our  population,  long 
used  to  cheap  food,  stand  lii'm  with  bread  and 
all  food  at  famine  prices  ?  " 

Thus  we  are  driven,  in  closing,  to  face  the  hous- 
ing problem  as  we  began— by  regarding  it  in  the 
light  of  a  great  national  calamity.  What,  indeed, 
is  the  use— to  repeat  Mr.  Arnold  White's  question 
—  of  a  strong  nayj  or  army  if  the  Empire  is  suffer- 
ing from  heart-disease  ?  To  rid  ourselves  of  this 
disease  ought  to  be  the  nation's  primary  aim. 
Every  scheme  that  holds  out  hope,  however 
shghtj  of  improving  the  homes  of  England  is 
worthy  of  a  trial.  Of  nostrums  we  have  had 
more  than  enough.  Heart-disease  was  never  yet 
cured  by  quack  medicines.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  housing  reform;  so  it  remains  for  us  to 
press  on  with  every  good  scheme,  great  or  small, 
until  the  homes  of  England,  which  to-day  are 
only  free  and  fair  in  a  poet's  fancy,  become  free 
and  fair  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
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